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Chronicle 


The War.—The Allies have gathered momentum dur- 
ing the past week and have completely ousted the Germans 
from the Soissons-Chauteau-Thierry-Reims salient. The 
enemy has extricated himself from 
the dangerous position in which the 
reversal of his plans involved him, 
but he has had to pay a frightful cost, and has been com- 
pletely defeated in one of the great battles of the war. The 
victory has been due in large measure to the American 
troops, not merely on account of the numerical superior- 
ity they brought to the Allies, but also because of the very 
important part they have taken in the battle and the con- 
fidence with which their dash, courage and military skill 
have inspired the French and British. Both these coun- 
tries, and Germany also, now realize that the soldiers of 
the United States are equal to the best. 

As was the case last week, the principal fighting has 
taken place on the western and southern sides of the 
salient. After the capture of Fere-en-Tardenois, the 
Allies crossed the Ourcq, further south, and captured 
Seringes. From this point they advanced both north and 
east. Northwest of Seringes the Allies took Butte de 
Chalmont, Beugneux, Cramoiselles, Cramaille, Grand 
Rozoy, Hills 205 and 206 and Hariennes. Later they 
drove the Germans from the Chaudun Plateau, crossed 
the Crise River and by getting south of Soissons necessi- 
tated the evacuation of the city which they entered on 
August 2. East of Seringes the Allies pressed forward 
in a northeasterly direction, taking Sergy, Cierges, 
Nestles, Chamery, and the Meuniére Wood. Later they 
enlarged their gains by capturing Goussancourt, Cou- 
longes, Aougny and Romigny. The capture of Romigny 
and the advance of the Allies on the eastern side of the 
salient which had resulted in the capture of St. Euphraise 
and Bligny, made it impossible for the Germans to hold 
Ville-en-Tardenois. Accordingly a general retreat took 
place on the entire thirty-mile front. The Allies have 
reached the southern banks of the Vesle from Soissons 
to Reims, and have taken Fismes. They have also 
crossed the Vesle at a number of points. 

The retreat has apparently made the Germans fearful 
for their line in Picardy, where they have retired near 
Albert on an eight-mile front to the east bank of the 
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Ancre, and also on a ten-mile front between Moreuil and 
Montdidier to the west bank of the Avre. 

On August 3 the Administration announced that a new 
bill, recommending that the selective draft ages be 
changed so as to include all men from eighteen to forty- 
five years, inclusive, would be intro- 
duced in both Houses on August 5. 
The bill has been prepared by the 
War Department and has the approval of President Wil- 
son, and according to official predictions in all probabil- 
ity will become law as soon as Congress reconvenes. 
Speaking of the measure Secretary Baker said: 

All the possible combinations of age limits were carefully 
studied, and it was found that in order to get the men into Class 
1 for the program proposed, eighteen to forty-five was necessary. 
The bill when introduced, however, will contain a provision au- 
thorizing the President to call men out of Class 1 by classes, ac- 
cording to ages, so that if it is found possible the men between 
eighteen and nineteen will be called out later than the older men 
who are found eligible to Class 1. This will undoubtedly have 
the effect of taking men who are otherwise deferred and putting 
them into useful labor, but it does not conscript anybody for 
labor. It is purely a military matter. 

Senator Chamberlain, Chairman of the Senate Military 
Committee, commented on the proposed legislation as fol- 
lows: 

The bill will remove all danger that it will be necessary to in- 
vade vlasses two, three and four of the present draft, I believe. 
We can get enough men from the eighteen to forty-five class 
without going into those classes. 

My understanding of the number of men who will be affected 
by the new draft is that it will be sufficient to provide an army 
of at least 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 in France and keep up the train- 
ing of as many more at home. This cannot be done unless we 
change the draft ages in the manner suggested. 

Estimates of the number of men affected by the bill, 
if it becomes law, vary from 13,000,000 to 16,000,000. 
The former figure, which is that submitted by General 
Crowder in his annual report, includes 3,087,063 in the 
class of eighteen to twenty, and 10,683,249 in the class 
of thirty-one to forty-five. Of the eighteen-to-twenty 
class the percentage of those unmarried is ninety-six. Of 
the thirty-one-to-forty-five class twenty-three per cent 
are unmarried, of whom, according to General Crowder, 
the Provost Marshal, 1,389,338 will be available for mili- 
tary duty. 


The “Man Power” 
Bill 
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On August 3 General March, Chief of Staff, an- 
nounced that 300,000 men had been transported to 
Europe during the month of July, and that 1,320,000 
Americans were now in France, Bel- 
gium and Italy, of whom _ 1,000,000 
were under General Pershing in his 
own area, the rest being brigaded with other generals. 
Of all those embarked about 300 have been lost. On the 
same day the British Secretary of the Admiralty an- 
nounced that the British warships and auxiliary craft at 
the present time amounted to a displacement of 6,500,000 
tons against 2,500,000 tons in August, 1914, representing 
in spite of the 750,000 tons which had been lost, an in- 
crease of 160 per cent. He said that in April, May and 
June of 1918 the output of the world’s tonnage had ex- 
ceeded losses from all causes by 100,000 tons. Speaking 
of the success of the convoy system he declared that since 
the system had been introduced only 0.61 per cent of the 
61,091,000 tons convoyed had been sunk. The Ameri- 
cans, he said, had transported nearly one-half of their 
own troops; and Great Britain, since August, 1914, had 
transported nearly 20,000,000 men to different destina- 
tions, 2,000,000 animals and 11,000,000 tons of naval and 


Other Items 


military stores. 


Ireland.—On July 29 a motion by John Dillon, the 
Nationalist leader, condemning the Government’s Irish 
policy was defeated by a vote of 245 to 106. Mr. Dillon 
suggested that the Irish question be 
referred to President Wilson for solu- 
tion, but Premier Asquith replied that 
it was too much to ask of the American President at 
this time, and the problem was one that the British 
people would have to settle themselves. It was of over- 
whelming importance, said the Premier, and the Govern- 
ment should bestir itself to settle it even at the eleventh 
hour. The Labor party supported Mr. Dillon’s motion, 
and its spokesman, Mr. Adamson, declared that the Irish 
question could be settled by a generous measure of Home 
Rule, and the British people ought to grant it at once. 
The Nationalist leader maintained that the question of 
Ireland was a war question, and that was why he intro- 
duced it at this time. How could Great Britain, he asked, 
put before the world as one of her objects in the war the 
freeing of small nationalities when there was Ireland 
lying at her back door “ under the unhappy tyranny of 
a military government?” The way to conquer German 
plots, continued the Nationalist leader, was not to break 
faith with the Irish people but to win their sympathy. 
No one in Ireland believed in any pledge of the British 
Government or that the Government would stick to any 
policy whatever. The Government should abandon all 
coercive measures at once. Mr. Devlin remarked that 
the Nationalists had done their share in sending recruits 
to the army. Deducting from Ulster’s contribution those 
who were Nationalists, Mr. Devlin declared that the 
figures stood 38,000 for Ulster and 55,000 for the Nation- 


The Debate in the 
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alists. After the Nationalists had converted England to 

Home Rule through forty years of constitutional action 

they had been denied what they had won, and the Sinn ° 
Fein had received its chance. The Nationalists now pro- 
posed to the Government to put in operation the prin- 
ciples which President Wilson declared the Allies were 
fighting for. Recruits could be gained in Ireland by 
establishing a governmental system there, based on the 
people’s will, and intrusting recruiting to an Irish Par- 
liament. Secretary Shortt, he said, would no more suc- 
ceed in his policy than his predecessors had done. Mr. 
Shortt replied that the Government did not wish to en- 
force conscription if it could be avoided, but that no help 
had come from the Nationalists in the present difficulty. 
Ireland was now exceedingly prosperous, he continued, a 
very small use had been made of the Crimes Act, and he 
hoped that something might be done to make her con- 
tented, so that an era of good feeling might be inaugurated 
that would make it possible to pass a Home Rule measure. 
A year ago the whole country desired to have such a 
measure passed, but it could not be passed today at any 
general election in England. The Secretary then appeale: 

to all the Irish members to do all they could to make 
recruiting a success in Ireland. 

Bonar Law, in a statement following the debate, de- 
clared: “ John Dillon never came within 100 miles of the 
real difficulties of the problem; the solution does not rest 
in the differences between Englishmen and Irishmen but 
between Irishmen and Irishmen.” Press comment on 
the debate varies. The Sheffield Telegraph states: 

Dillon’s suggestion that President Wilson should be asked to 
decide the Irish question is not a very helpful contribution to 
the problem. n the first place, the English people never would 
accept the mediation of another State in this question; in the 
second place, it is not likely that President Wilson would be will- 
ing to accept such an invidious position. 


The Evening Star believes the electorate will take a 
hand in solving the problem: 


Dillon said with regard to the war that he stands where he 
stood in.1914; for him it is a war on which the liberties of man- 
kind depend, and he bitterly resents the action of the Govern- 
ment which is driving Ireland out of it. 

There is no doubt that Ireland was in the war with her whole 
heart until the illimitable stupidity of our professional politicians 
alienated her manhood. Dillon now appeals from the profes- 
sional politicians to a jury of Americans to be appointed by 
President Wilson. 

Our professional politicians are shocked by this proposal, but 
if they cannot or will not settle the Irish question themselves 
sooner or later it will be taken out of their feeble hands by the 
disgusted electorate. Unless all the parties combine to save Ire- 
land there will be a revolt against the statesmen who are incapa- 
ble of statesmanship. 


And the Daily Mail concludes: 


We cannot get rid of Ireland by ignoring or coercing her, nor 
can we dispose of the Irish question by affecting to treat it as a 
dead issue. Sooner or later it will arise to plague us; it will em- 
barass us at the peace conference; it will be a source of discord 
—perhaps now the last one—between the United States and our- 
selves; it will weaken us both during the war and after it. 
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All the Irish papers carry the full text of the 
Mansion House Statement. It is signed by the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, ‘“ Chairman of a Conference of repre- 

sentative Irishmen whose names fol- 
Joseph Devlin, John Dillon, 

Michael Egan, Thomas Johnson, Wil- 
liam O’Brien (Labor), T. M. Healy, William O’Brien, 
Thomas Kelly, John MacNeill, acting in the place of E. 
De Valera, and A. Griffith, deported 18th of May, 1918, 
to separate prisons in England, without trial or accusa- 
tion—communication with whom has been cut off.”” The 
Statement is addressed to the President of the United 
States, and its opening paragraphs read: 


The Mansion House 


low: 
Statement 


Sir—When, a century and a half ago, the American colonies 
dared to assert the ancient principle that the subject should not 
be taxed without the consent of his representatives, England 
strove to crush them. Today England threatens to crush the 
people of Ireland if they do not accept a tax, not in money but 
in blood, against the protest of their representatives. 

During the American Revolution, the champions of your lib- 
erties appealed to the Irish Parliament against British aggres- 
sion, and asked for a sympathetic judgment on their action. 
What the verdict was, history records. Today it is our turn 
to appeal to the people of America. We seek no more fitting 
prelude to that appeal than the terms in which your forefathers 
greeted ours: 


We are desirous of possessing the good opinion of the 
virtuous and humane. We are peculiarly desirous of fur- 
nishing you with the true state of our motives and objects, 
the better to enable you to judge of our conduct with ac- 
curacy, and determine the merits of the controversy with 
impartiality and precision. 


If the Irish race had been conscriptable by England in the war 
against the united colonies, is it certain that your Republic would 
today flourish in the enjoyment of its noble Constitution ? 

Since then the Irish Parliament has been destroyed, by meth- 
ods described by the greatest of British statesmen as those of 
“blackguardism and baseness,” Ireland, deprived of its protec- 
tion and overborne by more than six to one in the British Lower 
House, and by more than a hundred to one in the Upper House, 
is summoned by England to submit to a hitherto-unheard-of de- 
cree against her liberties. 

The document continues to discuss the points at issue 
between England and Ireland. Conscription raises a 
sovereign principle between the two nations, provoking 
the fundamental issue of self-determination. ‘‘ While 
self-determination is refused, we are required by law to 
bleed to make the world safe for democracy in every 
country except our own. Surely this cannot be the 
meaning of America’s message to mankind glowing from 
the pen of her illustrious President.’”” From eight mil- 
lions seventy years ago the population of Ireland has 
dwindled to four and a half millions, “ and it is from this 
residuum that our manhood between the ages of eighteen 
and fifty-one is to be delivered up in such measure as the 
strategists of the English War Cabinet may demand.”’ 
The Parliaments of Australia and South Africa refused 
to adopt conscription, and “this was well known when 
the law against Ireland was resolved upon.” “ For op- 
posing the application of this law to Irishmen and while 
this appeal was being penned, members of our Conference 
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have been arrested and deported without trial. It was 
even sought to poison the wells of American sympathy 
by leveling against them and others an allegation which 
its authors have failed to submit to the investigation of 
any tribunal.” 

The Mansion House Statement covers every point in 
the historic relations of England and Ireland, and in con- 
clusion states: ‘‘ In every generation the Irish Nation is 
challenged to plead to a new indictment, and to the pres- 
ent summons answer is made before no narrow forum 
but to the tribunal of the world. So answering we com- 
mit our cause, as did America, to the ‘virtuous and 
humane,’ and also more humbly to the Providence of 
God.”” Up to the present the press in the United States 
has not carried the Mansion House Statement. 

All public gatherings have been forbidden in Ireland 
unless official permission has been obtained for hold- 
ing them, and the Sinn Fein, the Irish Volunteers, the 
Cumann Na Mban and the Gaelic 
League have been declared dangerous 
and “are designed to terrorize the 
peaceful and law-abiding subjects of his Majesty in Ire- 
land.”” The proclamation of the Gaelic League is a sur- 
prise, as it was founded more than twenty years ago to 
foster the Irish language and includes in its membership 
people of every creed and shade of political opinion. 


Proclamation of 
Ireland 


Russia.—The result of the recent negotiations between 
Japan and the United States regarding the best way to 
help Russia was announced on August 3 by Mr. Frank 
L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State. 
After stating that the purpose of the 
military force entering Siberia is “ to 
render such protection and help as is possible to the 
Czecho-Slovaks against the armed Austrian and German 
prisoners who are attacking them, and to steady any 
efforts at self-government or self-defense in which the 
Russians themselves may be willing to accept assistance,” 
the proclamation continues: 


America and Japan 
to Aid Russia 


The Government of the United States has, therefore, proposed 
to the Government of Japan that each of the two Governments 
send a force of a few thousand men to Vladivostok, with the pur- 
pose of cooperating as a single force in the occupation of Vladi- 
vostok and in safeguarding, so far as it may, the country to the 
rear of the westward-moving Czecho-Slovaks, and the Japanese 
Government has consented. 

In taking this action, the Government of the United States 
wishes to announce to the people of Russia in the most public 
and solemn manner that it contemplates no interference with the 
political sovereignty of Russia, no intervention in her internal 
affairs—not even in the local affairs of the limited areas which 
her military force may be obliged to occupy—and no impairment 
of her territorial integrity, either now or hereafter, but that what 
we are about to do has as its single and only object the render- 
ing of such aid as shall be acceptable to the Russian people them- 
selves in their endeavors to regain control of their own affairs, 
their own territory, and their own destiny. 


Mr. Polk announces that the Allied Powers have as- 
sented in principle to the proposed plan and that the 
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United States hopes to send into Siberia along with the 
military force, a commission of merchants, agricultural 
experts, labor advisers, Red Cross representatives, and 
agents of the Young Men’s Christian Association to 
spread useful information, render educational help, and 
relieve the immediate economic necessities of the people, 
as opportunity offers. 

On August 2 the Official Gazette at Tokio published a 
similar proclamation announcing the impending dispatch 
of troops to Vladivostok, protesting the Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s sincere friendship for the Russian people and 


reaffirming its 


avowed policy of respecting the territorial integrity of Russia, 
and of abstaining from all interference in her internal politics. 
They further declare that upon the realization of the objects 
above indicated they will immediately withdraw all Japanese 
troops from Russian territory, and will leave wholly unimpaired 
the sovereignty of Russia in all its phases, whether political or 
military. 

Japan has loaned the Siberian Government $250,000,000 
for the formation of a strong army. 

News came via Amsterdam on July 31 that Field 
Marshal von Eichhorn and his adjutant, Captain von 
Dressler were killed by a bomb which was thrown at 
them as they were driving through 
the streets of Kiev, the capital of the 
Ukraine. The assassin, a youth of 
of the Social Revolutionists of the 


Eichhorn 
Assassinated 


Von 


23, Was an agent 
Left in Moscow. 
The London Daily Express remarks that the violent 
end of Von Eichhorn will cause no surprise to those who 
knew how bitterly he was hated by the Ukrainians owing 


to his cruel exactions. The paper continues: 


From the very beginning Eichhorn treated the Ukrainians as 
slaves, whose only reason for living was to see that Germany 
obtained enough food from the land. His first measure was to 
force the peasants under the most severe penalties to cultivate 
the land for the Germans’ benefit. His last was to fix a price 
for corn which would enable the Germans to obtain bread more 
cheaply, but which would absolutely ruin the Ukraine peasants 
and landowners. The climax was reached when he had two 
popular members of the first Ukraine Government arrested and 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment for plotting against 
Germany. The sentence of the German field tribunal last week 
caused general indignation. 


After the assassination of Von Eichhorn more than 500 
persons were arrested, including ex-Premier Winne- 
schinks and many members of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party, and martial law was proclaimed throughout 
the province. 

New proofs of the control Germany is exerting over 
the Bolshevist Government at Moscow reached Washing- 
ton on July 30. For the Allied embassies which recently 
left Vologda, on the advice of the Bolshevist Foreign 
Minister, were refused permission to land at Archangel 
by the local Soviet, which acted under orders received 
from Moscow. Soon after, however, a revolution against 
the Bolsheviki of Archangel and in favor of the Allies 
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was successfully carried through, the Soviet troops flee- 
ing from the city and the Allies occupying it. 

According to the Associated Press, refugees from the 
Russian Provinces occupied by German troops report a 
growing hatred of the peasants for the invaders. In 
the neighborhood of Pskov, Esthonia, 
the confiscation of foodstuffs by the 
Germans led to. uprisings which were 
mercilessly put down, and the natives are now menaced 
with starvation. The working classes of Riga are almost 
destitute too, the Germans allowing each person only one 
pound of bread a month. Conditions in Petrograd, an 
Associated Press correspondent writes, are growing 
worse and worse. He says: 


Fighting Starvation 
and Anarchy 


Long lines form early in the morning before the shops to buy 
food. Thousands storm incoming trains in a wild scramble for 
food brought in by peasants and traveling soldiers. In front of 
every shop window where foodstuffs are displayed people stand 
and gaze longingly with their eyes glued to the window-panes. 

One need not be surprised if the lady dressed in silks and 
satins—once a member of the bourgeoisie—who sells him a bis- 
cuit on the corner addresses him in any of the two or three for- 
eign languages she knows. Then, one may buy newspapers from 
graybeards in frock coats and silk hats and former army officers 
in shiny boots. All are trying to earn a livelihood in the “ com- 
mune” of Petrograd, where property is confiscated and incomes 
have vanished. Some of those on the Nevsky are girls, pretty 
ones, and they walk the long length of the street all the day and 
into the night asking for the little postage stamps that pass for 
money in Russia now—because they are hungry. 

One of the mysteries of Russia is where the vendors of cakes 
and biscuits get the things they sell. There is absolutely no flour 
to be had, and the bread allowance per person, which one some- 
times gets and sometimes doesn’t, is one-half of a pound daily 
for the proletariat and one-eighth of a pound daily for the 
bourgeoisie. The bread is black and heavy, and its ingredients 
cannot be identified. Sugar cannot be obtained in the shops. In 
the homes, horse meat, dried cabbage, and what bread is avail- 
able constitute the principle diet for the majority. Eggs, butter 
and milk are high in price and extremely scarce. 


Mr. Gregory M. Ignatieff, a member of the Russian 
Supply Committee, on his return to this country not long 
ago was interviewed by a New York Times reporter re- 
garding conditions in Moscow: 


Mr. Ignatieff stated that it was the custom of the Soviet 
Government to treat the Red Guards exceedingly well, in order 
to retain their loyalty. Not only would they be well paid, well 
clothed and well fed, better than any other class of the popula- 
tion, but ordinarily the Red Guards would be billetted around 
to the best houses in the city, every bourgeois family being com- 
pelled to receive at least one Red Guard as a permanent inhab- 
itant in the household. 

There seems to be no other purpose in this practice than to 
make the families of the middle class as miserable as possible. 
It is not uncommon to see a Red Guard enthroned in the best 
room of a bourgeois household, watching the other members 
of the family with a rifle across his knee. 


As for the present situation in Moscow, Minister Ira 
Nelson Morris of Stockholm lately reported to Washing- 
ton that wholesale arrests were taking place in Moscow, 
that the jails are overcrowded and other places are being 
converted into prisons. 
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Christian Science as a Financial Asset 


FRANCES 


HEN Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy wrote the 
\ \ “Church Manual” of the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, wherein the Rules and Regu- 
lations and By-Laws and sundry other laws are laid 
down, it must be remembered that she was not attempt- 
ing to create a monopoly, or to build a little financial 
fence around “ Science” for all days to come. We have 
her own word for it in “ Miscellaneous Writings.” For 
an extract from this volume, following the title page in 
the “Church Manual,” tells the reader that the Rules 
and By-Laws are not “arbitrary opinions nor dictatorial 
demands,” but genuine dyed-in-the-wool inspirations, 
“impelled by a power not one’s own.” 

It will be remembered that one of the inspired rules 
(Article XXI, Sections 1, 2 and 3, pages 63 and 64), 
dealt exclusively with the reading rooms of the Chris- 
tian Science Church. Wherever there is such a church, 
there is also a reading room, not as a part of the church, 
but usually located in the heart of a city, occupying a 
store or office building. Section 1 says that “ each church 
of the Christian Science denomination shall have a Read- 
ing Room, though two or more churches may unite 
[though they seldom or never do] in having Reading 
Rooms, provided these rooms are “ well located.” Sec- 
tion 2 says that “ The individuals who take charge of 
the Reading Rooms of The Mother Church shall be 
elected by the Christian Science Board of Directors, sub- 
ject to the approval of Mary Baker Eddy.” Section 3 
ordains that “The literature sold or exhibited in the 
Reading Rooms of Christian Science churches shall con- 
sist only of ‘ Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures,’ by Mary Baker Eddy, and other writings by this 
author ; also the literature published or sold by The Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Society.” The inspired writer 
goes a step farther in Article XXV, Section 6, in pro- 
tecting the rights of Mrs. Eddy and the Publishing So- 
ciety, by the decree, pages 81 and 82: 

Only the Publishing Society of The Mother Church selects, 
approves and publishes the books and literature it sends forth. 
If Mary Baker Eddy disapproves of certain books and litera- 
ture, the Society will not publish them. The Committee on 
Publication are in no manner connected with these functions. 
A book or an article of which Mrs. Eddy is the author shall not 
be published nor republished by this Society without her knowl- 
edge or consent. 

The Committee on Publication, to be sure, cannot feel 
aggrieved by this clipping of their wings, since it is not 
the result of “ arbitrary opinions nor dictatorial demands, 
such as one person might impose on another. * * * 
They sprang from necessity.” The future financial wel- 
fare of the Christian Science Publishing Society, as well 
as the material welfare of Mrs. Eddy, were, of necessity, 
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provided for by this friend from on high. First, the read- 
ing rooms are made an absolute necessity; a Science 
church cannot be established or recognized, until this 
“ ordained’ By-Law has been fulfilled. Each church, 
too, must have these reading rooms. With three churches 
in a town, or only one reading room, the business of the 
Publishing Society might suffer one-third ; hence, the pro- 
visions that “ sprang from necessity.” 

The reading rooms, further, must confine their labors 
to the products of the Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety exclusively. In order to furnish a reading room 
properly, the first requisite seems to be a photogravure 
of Mrs. Eddy. The size “ specially adapted for reading 
rooms,” according to the advertisements of the Publish- 
ing Society, in the June number of the Christian Science 
Journal, may be obtained for the small sum of $3.50. The 
Publishing Society advertises other prints of Mrs. Eddy 
at $1.00 and $2.00 each, but specializes in the $3.50 pic- 
ture, as a reading-room adjunct. Suppose the inspired 
voice, dictating the ‘“ Church Manual” to Mrs. Eddy 
had overlooked this little detail—imagine the sad condi- 
tion of three churches located in the same town, but with 
only one reading room, for the Society would lose the 
profit on two photogravures. Such a condition in one 
town, multiplied by similar conditions around the world, 
and the omission of so trifling a detail would perhaps 
spell a financial tragedy to the Publishing Society. “A 
Photogravure of The Mother Church and the Publish- 
ing House” sells for $5.00, other prints of the church 
slide down to $3.50 and $1.25 each, but no Christian Sci- 
ence reading room would consider anyihing less than the 
$5.00 print. Then there are post-cards of the Mother 
Church, Sunday-school supplies and a great array of 
pamphlets and periodicals. A reading room, even a 
Christian Science reading room, can hardly exist without 
well-filled shelves and the forty-two or more pamphlets 
stocked up in quantities, besides all the periodicals and 
publications, represent a neat cash outlay for each read- 
ing room. 

Moreover, the books published by this agent of a 
higher power are by no means to be considered in the 
cut-rate class. A previous article dealt with the prices 
of the volumes which are a necessity to every well-reg- 
ulated Scientist, but all the works of the Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society should be also necessities among 
the faithful. The “Miscellaneous Writings” of Mrs. 
Eddy, for example, wherein+she explains the Divine 
origin of her demands, sells for from $2.25 to $5.00 per 
volume. “ The First Church of Christ ” and more “ Mis- 
cellany”’ sells for $2.25 to $4.00 a copy, according to 
binding, while the “ Concordance to Science and Health ” 
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comes a little higher, selling for $4.50 and $5.00 a copy. 
The “ Concordance to Mrs. Eddy’s Published Writings 
other than Science and Health” climbs a step higher and 
sells for $6.00 a copy; “ Christ and Christmas ” goes for 
$3.00, with a cheaper volume at $2.50; “ Unity of Good ” 
sells for $3.25 and $3.50 a copy, and so on down the list, 
most of the books selling at about the same price, though 
the “ Messages to The Mother Church,” by Mrs. Eddy 
may be had from $0.25 to $1.50 each. From the sale of 
all the foregoing publications the Christian Science Pub- 
lishing Company has managed to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

The Divine inspiration sent Mrs. Eddy far into the 
held of finance, for Article VIII, Section 13, page 44, 
elects that “ Every member of The Mother Church shall 
pay annually a per capita tax of not less than $1, which 
shall be forwarded each year to the Church Treasurer.” 
Which means a steady flow of dollars into the treasury, 
for to become a member is the goal which every loyal 
Christian Scientist hopes one day to reach. Readers in 
all branch churches must be members of the Mother 
Church. In order to become a member of that church, 
it is only necessary that the applicant be a “ believer in 
the doctrines of Christian Science, according to the plat- 
form and teaching contained in the Christian Science 
textbook, Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures, 
by Rev. Mary Baker Eddy. The Bible, together weth 
Science and Health and other works by Mrs. Eddy, shall 
be his only text-books for self-instruction in Christian 
Science, and for teaching and practicing metaphysical 
healing.” (Article IV, Section 1, page 34.) 

Another little financial detail is provided for in the 
“Church Manual,” in an inspired chapter dealing with 
the teaching of Christian Science. Article XX VI, Sec- 
tion I, page 83, provides that “ teaching Christian Science 
shall not be a question of money, but of morals and re- 
ligion, healing and uplifting the race.” Section 2 pro- 
vides that “ Christian Scientists who are teachers shall 
carefully select for pupils such only as have good past 
records and promising proclivities toward Christian Sci- 
ence.” He is enjoined to “ promote their progress,” not 
only during the term of the class, but after it, and to 
“ watch well that they prove sound in sentiment and prac- 
tical in Christian Science.” Moreover, he shall “ persist- 
ently and patiently counsel his pupils in conformity with 
the unerring laws of God,” [as witness the “ Church 
Manual | “and shall enjoin them habitually to study 
the Scriptures and Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures as a help thereto.” ~~ ————- . 

Section 4, page 84, provides that “ The teachers of 
Christian Science shall teach but one class yearly, which 
class shall consist of not more than thirty pupils. After 
1907, the Board of Education shall have one class trien- 
nially, a Normal Class not exceeding thirty pupils.” Sec- 
tion 5 provides that “A student’s price for teaching 
Christian Science shall not exceed $100 per pupil.” With 
thirty in a class this insures, by Divine command, an in- 
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come of $3,000 a year for spreading the doctrine of Chris- 
tian Science. Article XXX, Section 7, page 92, pro- 
vides, however, that “If both husband and wife are duly 
qualified to teach Christian Science, either one, not both, 
shall teach yearly one class.” 

But “A member of this church shall not teach pupils 
Christian Science unless he has a certificate to show that 
he has been taught by Mrs. Eddy or has taken a Normal 
Course at the Massachusetts Metaphysical College or 
in the Board of Education.” It is provided elsewhere 
(Article XXX, Section 4, page 91), that the “ tuition for 
class instruction in the Board of Education shall be one 
hundred dollars.” Just how long the regular terms of 
instruction last, apparently rests with the will of the 
teacher, but the sessions of the Normal Course must not 
continue more than one week. “ The term of the Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College will open, etc. * * * 
The sessions will continue not over one week.” Article 
XXX, Section 1. Section 2 provides that: 

Not less than two thorough lessons by a well-qualified teacher 
shall be given to each Normal class on the subject of mental 
practice and malpractice. One student in the class shall prepare 
a paper on said subject that shall be read to the class, thoroughly 
discussed and understood; this paper shall be given to the 
teacher and he shall not allow it or a copy of it to remain, but 
shall destroy this paper. 


Finally, to receive a degree, a teacher must be a mem- 
ber of the Mother Church ! Who but a Div‘-e power 
could foretell that back-sliders would exist in the Chris- 
tian Science fold ? The “ Church Manual” says (Article 
XXVI, Section 8, page 85): “A loyal teacher of Chris- 
tian Science may teach and receive into his association 
the pupils of another member of this church who has so 
strayed as justly to be deemed, under the provisions of 
Article XII, Section 1, not ready to lead his pupils.” The 
last article quoted, page 55, reads: 

For sufficient reasons, it may be decided that a teacher has 
so strayed as not to be fit for the work of a reader in church 
or a teacher of Christian Science. Although repentant and for- 
given by the church and retaining his membership, this weak 
member shall not be counted loyal till after three years of 
exemplary character. Then the Board of Directors may decide 
if his loyalty has been proved by uniform maintenance of the life 
of a consistent, consecrated Christian Scientist. 


Again, Article XXVII, Section 2: ‘“ These beloved 
brethren whose teacher has left them, can elect an experi- 
enced Christian Scientist, who is not in charge of an as- 
sociation of students and who is ready for this high 
calling, to conduct the meetings of their association.” 

The Divine leader of the way, however, fails to specify 
what financial arrangement follows in such cases, as tui- 
tion in the art of Science is invariably paid in advance, 
though cases have been known where seekers of the 
light have been known to make payments‘oii the install- 
ment plan, care being taken that the payments were com- 
pleted, before the pupil completed the course. 

But the “ Roman Catholics,” alas, are black-listed by 
the Divine power. They may be healed, but they are 
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preordained to grope ever in darkness, for “ impelled 
by a power not one’s own,”’ Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy was 
forced to write, in Article XX VII, Section 4, page 87, 
that “ Neither the Pastor Emeritus nor a member of this 
church shall teach Roman Catholics Christian Science, 
except it be with the written consent of the authority of 
their Church.” This is probably the only instance in 
which “ Thou Shalt Not” has been said to Mrs. Eddy, 
but, moved with compassion, perchance, the section 
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quoted concludes with this ray of hope: “ Choice of pa- 
tients is left to the wisdom of the practitioner, and Mrs. 
Eddy is not to be consulted on this subject.” So, a Cath- 
olic, suffering with tuberculosis or cancer, or danger- 
ously wounded at the front, may be received as a patient, 
the healing being left to “ the wisdom of the practitioner.” 
The next article will show how carefully Mrs. Eddy was 
protected by the Divine power, from “ mental malprac- 
tice,” as well as from other things. 


Prestige and Publicity 


RicHarp A. MUTTKOWSKI 


MONG the blessings arising from the great war 
the moral revival is frequently named as the 
most prominent. Men once more speak openly of 

Christianity, of sin and redempiion, of God and His jus- 
tice, of faith and hereafter. Clergymen especially are 
overjoyed and hope much for the future. Yet they over- 
look the fact that the future lies in the hands of the 
leaders and especially the educators. This is not to 
signify that these leaders, as a body, cannot think or say 
wrong, but their ideas, their beliefs of today are likely 
to be those of the public tomorrow. I have in mind 
especially the educators. In general, these are rational- 
ists and materialists that are little concerned with the 
religious awakening. While they “deprecate the de- 
clining birth-rate,” as Dr. Walsh points out (AMERICA, 
July 6), they are busy continuing and enlarging the 
present program which will insure the further spread of 
the very thing they deprecate. 

Of the Catholic educational system and its ideals and 
practices educators are cognizant only to the extent of 
opposing the parochial schools and stigmatizing them as 
“ undemocratic.” 
tion advocates a ministry of education similar to that 
found in most European countries. While in itself a 
good plan, what can be expected when its leaders are 
already committed to what they call a “program of 
democratic schools”? Private schools, specifically 
parochial schools, “ are undemocratic,” they hold with 
Dr. Dewey of Columbia University, and “must be 
abolished.” They deprecate the existence of these 
schools and term them “ distinctly second-class.” It is 
known, of course, that this “ second-class’ reproach is 
extended only too readily to everything Catholic, be it 
educational, economic, political, or otherwise. To one 
familiar with Catholic achievement the frequent and 
often studied discrimination in history, in science, the 
arts, and the press, are as astonishing as provoking. 
On numerous occasions, in articles, editorials, and book- 
reviews, AMERICA has deplored the disregard of Catholic 
authorities by specialists, a disregard amounting to insult. 
It is an old procedure and yet it leaves Catholics indif- 
ferent. Why? Of course, Catholics are accustomed to 
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slights. But inaction in the face of years of insults and 
slights has results in loss of prestige. Someone, I forget 
who, has said: ‘“ Everything Catholic lacks prestige.” 
Prestige! An eloquent word. “ Weight or influence 
arising from reputation,” the “ Century ” defines it. As 
far as reputation goes, the “ reputation” of the Catholic 
Church is perhaps the most baffling to define because of 
the complexity of the Church. Catholics know it not, 
and her enemies know it still less. But Catholics have 
trusted too much in the spuriousness of the attacks, in 
the Divine assurance of impregnability, in the fact that 
sO many enemies became ardent followers. In short, 
Catholics were so proud of the Faith to which they were 
born that they became slothful in their pride, and per- 
mitted “a reputation” to be foisted on the Church. 
Let me point out briefly the “ prestige” resulting from 
this “ reputation.” 

“ History,” says Dr. Walsh, “has long been a con- 
spiracy against the truth.” Lecturers on the position of 
the Church in politics, on her relations to the State and 
to the people, reveal an attitude so unsympathetic, so 
biased, that it ought to be clear to any auditor that such 
an account can only be prejudiced. Inimical sources are 
quoted on Catholic topics, while the works of Janssen, 
Grisar, Griffin, Walsh, Ranke, and many others are 
ignored. Yet such lectures, transcribed into published 
volumes, form the text-books and syllabi of our colleges 
and schools. Indeed, perversion has gone so far that 
even Catholics, because of this constant iteration, come 
to believe as true that “ The Church opposes progress 
and deprecates knowledge.” 

In the field of economics the specialists are prone to 
point out the Latin countries as ‘“ decadent,” and fre- 
quently mention their Catholicism as the cause of their 
backwardness. Conversely, industrial nations such as 
Germany, England, Holland, and the United States, are 
progressive because of their Protestantism. This is an 
economic fallacy, as has been so often stated, but the 
imputation is generally believed, although so splendidly 
disproved in this war. 

In science, in education, and the history of education 
Andrew White and Draper are regarded as authorities. 
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How well acquainted most educators are with White 
and Draper and how indignantly they quote their manu- 
factories, quite as if a refutation had never been written ! 
And here is the psychological quirk. White’s statements 
are accepted as true because “ authoritative,” and yet 
they are favorites because attacking authority. “A 
clergyman reading White must cringe with shame.” As 
a matter of fact, scientists and educators in general seem 
to be quite unaware that White’s statements might be 
untrue, that a rebuttal to the “ Warfare” had been 
written, or conceivably could be written. This betokens 
a spirit of unfairness? I would hesitate to call it that. 
Rather view it in another way. Pressure is so great, the 
need to be informed on a myriad of topics is so para- 
mount, the incentive for “ original” work so continuous, 
that perforce the existing books are accepted as true 
when written by “authorities.” Or rather, the reputa- 
tion, the prestige of the writer is accepted, his intel- 
lectual honesty being taken for granted. It is supposed 
that an educated man can write with an unprejudiced 
mind and with an objective viewpoint. Authors like 
Draper and White, therefore, are read in good faith. 
But the truth is not at all tested, or even suspected. With 
all their reverence for authority educators dispute the 
authority of the Church, theology is not a science to them 
and theologians cannot be scientists. White’s “ War- 
fare of Science and Theology ” is quoted lugubriously as 
authority against “authority,” but Walsh’s splendid 
refutation is passed by. White’s gifted falsehoods are 
accepted as truths, but Walsh’s brilliant corrections seem 
utterly unknown. Where Catholics have achieved prom- 
inence the fact of their creed is carefully ignored or 
regarded pityingly as “a taint of mysticism” in an 
“otherwise well-balanced mind.” If the scientist be 
priest also, distinction is made between priest and scien- 
tist, his achievements being attributed to the “ man,” as 
if accomplished despite his priesthood, unless it be of 
polemical advantage to combine the two, as in the in- 
stance of Father Wasmann, the “ scientific Jesuit” and 
“ Jesuitical scientist,” whom they taunt that he is “ un- 
able to divorce his science from his religion.” 

One would suppose that at least among the arts, 
especially in painting, sculpture, and architecture, there 
would be a sympathetic understanding and valuation of 
the Catholic Middle Ages and of the influence of the 
Church. Yet here, too, they speak of the “Age of 
Mysticism ” or “ the Dark Ages.” They go so far as to 
condemn the Church unreservedly for her “ opposition 
to progress” and “ constant oppression of arts,” and do 
not find it contradictory that under the rule of that same 
Church the arts simultaneously with “ oppression ” 
should have progressed so wonderfully. They accept the 
monumental churches and abbeys, cloisters and hospices, 
with their treasures of painting, sculptures, and gold- 
smith’s skill, with the feats of engineering and trained 
skill invcived in their construction: these they accept 
without further thought. These, like the, Bible in the 


Protestant mind, apparently “ just happened,” happened 
somehow. Which causes the reflection: If the Dark 
Ages could bring forth monuments for which our war- 
news fills us with admiration and astonishment, then the 
Dark Ages were miraculous indeed. Think of astonish- 
ing moderns! The war has again centered our attention 
on these “ feats” of a past age. One might intimate as 
Providential that millions of our boys are going to France 
and will behold the churches and galleries with their 
treasures of art and endeavor, steeped in history, monu- 
ments not of this age, but dating back to the Dark Ages, 
the products of a period that was loud and demonstrative 
in its Catholicism. In a subsequent paper we will exam- 
ine the Catholic’s lack of prestige in the field of literature, 


the press, etc. 


Saving the Soldier’s Home 
GERALD C. Treacy, S.J. 


N A QUIET section of a southern camp, far from the 

shout of commands and the blinding dust that swept 
over the fields from the wake of marching squads and 
companies, a court-martial was in progress. A soldier 
was on trial for desertion. He had been in the guard 
house for some offense, and instead of serving his sen- 
tence, he broke guard, absented himself without leave for 
several weeks, and finally gave himself up to the military 
authorities, walking to the nearest military reservation in 
citizen’s clothes. The points of military law violated were 
many and well known to the offender, and yet when he 
took the stand he made this simple statement: “I plead 
guilty to every charge but desertion. I was getting let- 
ters day after day describing the sufferings of my 
aged mother, and the terrible condition of my home. I 
could stand it no longer, so I took ‘ French leave,’ and 
worked until I made enough money to put things at home 
in a decent condition, and then I gave myself up, pre- 
pared to take punishment. I would do the same thing 
again. I wanted to save my home.” 

It is to save the soldier’s home that the Red Cross has 
its Home Service branch and no one can overestimate the 
good that it does. We are prone to think of the Red 
Cross in terms of hospital and nursing, and very few 
realize that one of the strongest forces for heartening 
the man behind the guns is the quiet, all-too-little-known 
influence of the Red Cross home-worker. In a Red 
Cross drive it is never featured on poster or advertise- 
ment. It cannot be. Yet its supporting arm sustains that 
which is everything to an army in training or at the 
front: morale. You may have the best soldier-material in 
the world; if “ blue” letters come through the lines, and 
the ghosts of home-troubles stalk down company streets, 
worry enters and efficiency goes from the fighting man. 
In these days when the whole nation goes to war, the 
families that have given their all in giving their sons must 
not be allowed to suffer want and thus bear a double bur- 


den. It is the function of the Home Service to see to it 
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that the enlisted man’s family shall not want for any of 
the essentials of decent living in these times of high 
prices. It is the fitting complement to the Government 
allotment-plan, and Government insurance. Every Home 
Service worker has a responsible share in keeping up 
the courage of the forces in the field. These workers 
will never have the experience of going overseas to min- 
ister to the sick and wounded, yet the morale of the 
American army is, to a great extent, in their hands, 
and theirs is the influence, silent but strong, that keeps 
the flag flying 3,000 miles away from American soil. 
These volunteers enlist for the time of the war and 
many devote their entire waking day to the work. 

War conditions have affected many families to the 
extent of breaking down their powers of self-helpful- 
ness. In these cases the Home Service lends a helping 
hand to prevent the lowering of home-life ideals, and 
even to anticipate the social consequences of war and 
block every tendency to deterioration. Again, emergency 
relief is furnished by the Home Service, when a soldier’s 
family is in financial distress, due to delay in receiving 
an allotment, a not unusual occurrence when it is re- 
membered that Washington has to make out allotments 
by the million. As month after month passes and more 
of our troops are engaged in active warfare the Home 
Service will have to reach out and give help to the re- 
turning ‘soldier and sailor disabled from wounds or dis- 
ease. To prevent permanent disability will be the su- 
preme task of the Home Service worker, and every 
effort must be made to carry on the work begun in con- 
valescent homes and Government training shops. To fit 
men after their military discharge to take up the threads 
of industrial life and to interest individual employers 
in these men are functions that will grow as our casualty 
list grows. 

It need hardly be stated that the responsibility of the 
volunteer Home Service worker is great, as the field of 
such service is extensive. For the families of soldiers 
and sailors in the service of the United States are not 
the only objects of Home Service care. It includes 
within its sphere the families of soldiers and sailors of 
the Allied forces, if these families live within the United 
States, and it stretches out in generous aid to the rela- 
tives of civilians who have suffered wounds or death as a 
direct result of war activities. The Red Cross in this 
phase of its activity shows great nicety and tact in en- 
tering no home without an introduction. At the same 
time it never fails to give help at the ‘request of a man 
in the service. Whether the request comes from the sol- 
dier or his family or from the chaplain of a regiment. 
Indeed it has been a big help to the chaplain in camp 
who is called upon for relief work of one kind or an- 
other to have the Red Cross Field Director at his side 
ever ready to set the wheels of the Home Service bureau 
in motion and lift a burden from some worried soul in 
khaki. 

Preserving the health of the family is one of the many 
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cares of the Home Service worker. The experience of 
th Allied nations during this war, especially of France, 
shows the possibility of the rapid spread of tuberculosis. 
The first indication of tubercular conditions in members 
of a family visited are met with prompt treatment by 
the Red Cross visitor. The attention of the local physi- 
cian is called to the case and proper care is procured in 
a hospital, a sanitarium or at home. In cases of acute ill- 
ness other than tuberculosis, it may easily happen that the 
advice or care of a specialist is imperative, and the phy- 
sicians who voluntarily cooperate with the Home Service 
section are generally able to furnish one. How proper 
surgical treatment can be procured is illustrated by the 
following extract from the diary of one Home Service 
visitor : 

We were asked to furnish crutches in a family for a lame 
boy of thirteen. He lives with his father, mother, and five 
brothers and sisters. The oldest boy has enlisted. I found all 
the others in bad physical condition owing to a combination of 
insufficient income, poor management, and lack of knowledge of 
food value, so I took every one of them to a dispensary, where 
they were examined by specialists. Two doctors examined the 
boy who “ needed crutches.” With the consent of his parents and 
the parish priest, he was operated on with satisfactory results. 
I am teaching the mother how and what to cook. There is an 
astonishing physical impfovement in every member of the family. 

It was Great Britain’s mistake in the beginning of the 
present war to attempt the speeding up of industry at the 
expense of the health of the working element in her pop- 
ulation. President Wilson has pointed out that there is 
no excuse for America making this mistake. Federal 
and State laws are on the statute books protecting the 
worker against unreasonably long hours and unwhole- 
some working conditions. And the Red Cross expects its 
Home Workers to be familiar with these laws and co- 
operate in their enforcement. For that reason, twenty- 
five Institutes on Home Service have been opened in 
different cities throughout the country to train those who 
are anxious to do their share in this line of war work. 
The course in these Institutes calls for four hours of 
lectures and discussion each week for a term of six 
weeks, and about twenty-five hours each week are spent 
in practical work in the Home Service section. Those 
who complete the work in one of these Institutes with 
credit are given a certificate by the Red Cross, and a 
list of “ Don’ts”” is given the individual worker to call 
attention to things that ought not to be done. A few 
of these Don’ts are worth knowing, as they show the 
efforts of the Red Cross officials to safeguard family 
privacy: 

Don’t discuss the affairs of a family; don’t tell the facts that 
come to your attention in the course of Home Service work to 
any outsider. Don’t give confidential information about the 
family when making inquiries. Don’t make inquiries of the 
neighbors o> do anything that will expose the family to gossip. 
Protect them as you would your own family from anything 
that would hurt their self-respect. Don’t venture to make per- 
manent plans on a first visit. Don’t fail to discover whether 


there is immediate and urgent need of relief and to make some 
temporary provision for supplying it before waiting to make 
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further inquiries. Don’t fail, however, to inquire (before paying 
the first visit, if possible) what other agencies, including churches, 
are interested. 

There is no doubt that in the working out of the Home 
Service idea mistakes niay occur, as in the case of the 
volunteer who, on hearing of the Home Service Section, 
without more ado, jumped into his auto, and with a 
Red Cross flag flying, set out to visit every soldier’s fam- 
ily in his village. More than that, prejudice or bigotry 
may be found at times thrusting out their serpent heads 
beneath the cloak of Home Service. The duty of Cath- 
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olics who have done and are doing so much for the Red 
Cross is to batter down prejudice and fight bigotry wher- 
ever found. The Home Service idea is good, and has 
done efficient work for the man in khaki, as anyone who 
has knowledge of relief work for the soldier can testify. 
What Lieutenant Gitz-Rice says to the pacifist in his 
song from the trenches is applicable to the man or 
woman who criticizes the Home Service plan without 
making criticism constructive by taking means to cor- 
rect whatever is found to be faulty in specific instances: 
“You've got to go in or go under.” 


Christian Missionary Activities in the East 


Nett Boyton, S.J. 


HE backbone of Protestant missiondom through- 

out the entire East is America, and it must be a 

generous Protestant America that gives and gives 
to support these establishments of our separated Brethren. 
Protestant missioners east of Suez and west of San 
Francisco are predominantly American as Catholic mis- 
sioners, before the world-war, were French. 

They are strong in the Europeanized cities of the 
Orient, but they have also penetrated into the interior. 
Even in India, where you would expect to find the 
Church of England the absolute lord of the Protestant 
missionary fields, you meet the compound of a mis- 
sionary American. The Celestial Kingdom, or the 
Celestial Republic as we must call it now, has its quota. 
And an American is sometimes greeted with the sight cf 
the flag, swaying over the sampan of a missioner, going 
the rounds of his villages through the endless canals that 
water the more than endless rice-paddies. Up by the 
Great Wall, within sight of Central Mongolia, there is a 
gray-walled village, and by the side of the “ foreign” 
church, flies the Stars and Stripes. Then crossing into 
the Flowery Kingdom, the evidences of American 
Protestant missionary work increases. They work :n 
every city of first or ‘second importance, they have 
spread out into the picturesque country, and there is a 
Protestant missionary-boat that has spent many years 
cruising about the islands of the Inland Sea. 

All over the East there is a demand for the English 
language, for English is the commercial tongue of Asia. 
As it is necessary for the natives to carry on trade with 
the foreigners, hence there is a constantly increasing 
demand for schools where the young East Indian, or 
Chinese, or Japanese may acquire this important 
language. Our Protestant fellow-countrymen have been 
quick to recognize this growing demand. They teach 
English as an aid to their missionary propaganda, and 
their schools do not lack pupils. As a result the traveler 
everywhere meets young Orientals, who speak “ Ameri- 
can” English and speak it fluently. 


Another prominent feature of American Protestant 
missionary work, in the East is the opening of numerous 
dispensaries, where the natives receive free medical 
advice and treatment. Many American women, who 
hold trained-nurse’s and even doctor’s diplomas, are en- 
gaged in this work, and there is no question of the hold 
these lady missioners have on their patients, and the 
corresponding influence they are able to exert in their 
districts. The thought often strikes home, what splendid 
nuns many of these faithful women would be, did they 
but receive the gift of faith! 

But the work of Protestant American missiondom, that 
stands out stamped as “one hundred per cent Ameri- 
can” is the ever-increasing sphere of activity of the Y. 
M. C. A. We do not usually look on that organization 
as a foreign-mission enterprise, but a trip through the 
East changes one’s views. In Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Canton, Hong Kong, Singapore, Shanghai, Pekin, Tokio, 
and other leading Oriental cities, this organization has 
substantial buildings, staffed, at least in the principal 
offices, by vigorous Americans. They display the red 
triangle, whose three sides symbolize that they give equal 
attention to the physical, mental, and the moral man. 
They attract the young by offering opportunities for 
clean physical exercise. The mental man is taken care of 
by numerous classes; the most popular being that in 
which English is taught. On the moral side of the 
triangle, a “ non-Y ” observer is forced to the conclusion 
that their moral training consists principally of “ sing- 
songs” and whatever influence a capable Secretary may 
obtain by “ the personal contact.” 

But what should interest us Catholics most is the ob- 
vious fact that the Y’s success in the East is based on 
the constant use of modern American methods. They 
pervade the whole establishment. If these, our Protes- 
tant missioners, can go into pagan lands and attract 
Asiatics by the use of new-world ways, what may we not 
expect from the American Catholic missioners, who wil! 
be called or sent into these fields in the next decade, 
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men, who will Catholicize these attractive American 
methods, men, guided by the light of the one Faith? 

As the backbone of Protestantism in the East is Amer- 
ican, so the lion’s share of the Catholic Church’s work 
was carried on by French missioners. These, little, 
bearded, soutarted workers in the fields afar are familiar 
figures in the Oriental life. Depending on the alms of the 
Faithful, they have made a franc go, where the Protestant 
missioner has spent a dollar, or “ gold,” as Yankee cur- 
rency is usually referred to in Asia. On these meager 
sums collected annually, and on the donations of Euro- 
pean friends, they have built substantial churches, chapels, 
schools, hospitals, and orphan asylums. They have built 
up well-established Catholic settlements in or near the 
big cities, and they have spread the nets of the Fisher- 
man far into the remotest villages. Where Protestantism 
has yet to penetrate, these present-day apostles have lived 
for years. 

The big congregation that has sent its members into 
the greatest parts of the fields afar, is the Missions 
Etrangéres of Paris. Its American equivalent is that baby 
of bright prospects, Maryknoll, which has just received 
its first “ patch” southwest of Canton. The missioners 
of this zealous French Foreign Mission Society are 
literally everywhere. After this big unit comes the 
work of the various Orders, Congregations, societies of 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters; the majority natives of 
France. They are all societies, for missionary activity 1s 
not the work of the secular clergy, for it requires the 
financial aid and the assurance of a supply of reserves 
that only a.religious organization can give. 

But the legions of Germany have decimated these 
French missionary activities, decimated them as effec- 
tively as though they had turned machine guns against 
them. And so today the works of the Catholic Church 
in teeming Asia, that before the year 1914 gave such 
promise of a rich harvest, have been arrested, stopped in 
the very act of advance, and viewing the havoc, one is 
strongly reminded of No Man’s Land after a barrage 
has been laid down. 

This wounded continent looks to Catholic America to 
take up the splendid work of the European missioners, 
who have half sowed the field and now halted before 
their evening, have been compelled to leave their plows 
to turn back to their native land. These Christians of 
the East, to whose ancestors St. Thomas and great- 
hearted Francis Xavier came, are praying today for 
shepherds, and are looking expectantly across the blue 
wide Pacific towards the Gate that is prophetically called 
Golden. And it is American to think that their prayers 
will not be offered in vain, that our Catholic land will 
give of her purse, gold, and, more precious, of her sons 
and daughters, valiant priests and Brothers and nuns. 
These financed missioners of the next decades will come 
into fields, verily ripe for the harvest, and with their 
American methods of spiritual agriculture, bind up a 
harvest exceeding great. 
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The Passing of a Journalistic Landmark 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 


CALL has been issued for the annual national convention 

of the Catholic Press Association to meet in Chicago on 
August 15. There will be, no doubt, the usual addresses on 
Catholic literature and resolutions about the progress and mis- 
sion of the Catholic press, but a jarring note may be occasioned 
by the fact that the New York Freeman’s Journal, the third- 
oldest Catholic weekly in the country, recently suspended pub- 
lication. The demise of this paper, with whose earlier years so 
many distinguished Catholic names are associated, leaves the Cin- 
cinnati Catholic Telegraph (1831); the Boston Pilot (1836) and 
the Pittsburgh Catholic (1846) the sole survivors of the many 
Catholic papers begun in the first half of the nineteenth century 
From 1806 to 1911 there were 55. Catholic publications started. 

New York’s first Catholic paper was the Truth Teller, pub- 
lished by William Denman from April 2, 1825, to March 31, 1855. 
In the course of years the taint of trusteeism and politics occa- 
sioned the advent in October, 1833, of a rival, the Weekly Rey- 
ister and Catholic Diary, which lasted three years. This was 
followed in 1839 by the Catholic Register and a year later, James 
W. and John E. White, nephews of the famous Irish novelist 
Gerald Griffin, published the Freeman’s Journal. In January, 
1840, the two papers were combined as the Freeman’s Journal 
and Catholic Register. Eugene Casserly and John T. Devereux 
with indifferent success followed the Whites as editors and in 
1842 Bishop Hughes took control of the paper, keeping it going 
with the aid of his then secretary, the Rev. James Roosevelt Bay- 
ley, the subsequent Bishop and Archbishop. Bishop Hughes 
thought it would be a good idea to import Orestes A. Brownson 
from Boston and give him the paper so he had Father Bayley 
write him, on March 27, 1848, as follows: 

The Right Reverend Bishop having resuscitated the Free- 
man’s Journal from the state of debility into which it had 
fallen is desirous of turning it over into some good safe 
hands. He has authorized me to write to you to inquire if 
you would be willing to take it out and out. Its affairs are 
in a very sound state, no debt, and a good clean list of sub- 
scribers. It would afford you at present a clear income of 
$1,200 or $1,500 a year, which might be doubled without 
difficulty. 

Brownson declined the offer. The paper then went to that 
strange, erratic character James Alphonsus McMaster, under 
whose direction it became the leading Catholic weekly of the 
United States, and for many years kept that place unrivaled. 
McMaster was born at Duanesberg, New York, April 1, 1820. 
He became a Catholic in 1845. In the first enthusiasm of his new 
faith he joined the Redemptorists but in less than a year finding 
he had no vocation he returned from the novitiate in Belgium 
to take up journalism in New York. Early in 1848 he thought 
of starting a semi-monthly magazine. “You may smile at the 
name I have chosen for it,” he wrote Brownson, “possibly you 
may not like it—but it is indicative in more ways than one of the 
tone I desire to reign in it and I like it—it is to be called simply 
Ave Maria.” Nothing came of this scheme. Then he had a plan 
for a semi-weekly independent Catholic paper. Writing to 
Brownson on June 12, 1848, he thus outlined the plan of his 
journal: 

It will say what I think best on political and other matters 
without asking anybody’s favor. The clergy, many of whom 
have been spoken to, heartily approve of it, and as regards 
the Bishop I shall tell him before I begin, but neither ask 
nor expect his consent. I may shock you awfully, but I do 
not consider that appertains any more.to his jurisdiction 
than to arrange the colors of the coats I shall wear during 
the summer. . . . I hope for it a wide circulation, as it is to 
have no diocesan trammels nor responsibilities, and it is to 
give the news oftener, fuller and more correctly than the 
lumbering things they call “Irish papers.” Our friend George 
Hecker is interested and volunteers to advance, or if need be 
lose, the money necessary for the undertaking. 
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This project also came to naught, but a few days after the letter 
was written the Heckers loaned McMaster the money to buy the 
Freeman's Journal from Bishop Hughes. The Bishop and he 
were two positive men of testy and combative temperaments. 
There was friction almost from the very start of the new owner- 
ship, as is indicated by another Brownson letter dated September 
9, 1848: 

All the address and finesse that I know how to use only 
just suffices to keep from open hostility. It is easy to see 
that he deplores the necessity by which he was cornered into 
selling me the Freeman, or having it sink alongside of a 
paper wholly independent of him, and you know him well 
enough to see that the character and eminent success of the 
Journal since I have had it does not render it more agreeable 
to him. . . . But my course is taken with him. He is always 
managed by some one; never acts independently. I am 
going to undertake the jcb, and think the Bishop will never 
sacrifice me as he has some others—because I shall never 
trust him, never directly oppose him and never suffer him to 
cease fearing me. By the aid of God and of these interesting 
dispositions—which I need not caution you that I do not pro- 
claim on the housetop—I look to weathering a good many 
storms and being still editor when the Bishop shall be entered 
into his eternal reward. 

The manner in which he planned to conduct the paper he out- 
lined in this fashion: 


Generally, of course, it is thought I am-too hot and too 
heavy—and in truth I have no idea of keeping up so much 
excitement as is raised about it just now. But, in the first 
place, I want to increase its circulation, and I find this 
just the way to do it, as nobody who is anybody likes to 
miss seeing a paper that presents each week among other 
dishes one or two roasts. 

Although the above was written seventy years ago it certainly 
sounds like the most “advanced” kind of modern journalism. 
It had the expected effect for the paper soon attained a national 
Everybody who was anybody wanted to read what “the 


repute. 
It was 


Abbé McMaster,” as he was popularly styled, had to say. 
the heyday of “personal journalism” and “the Abbé” had an 
unlimited vocabulary and a bulging arsenal of invective. With 
Archbishop Hughes and other members of the Hierarchy he had 
many a battle royal and his old friend Brownson he scored un- 
mercifully, when they differed over some of the issues of philos- 
ophy that are now forgotten. The Archbishop in 1859 started 
the Metropolitan Record, with John Mulally as its editor, to have 
a local antithesis to the Freeman. McMaster was a rabid States- 
rights Democrat and Anti-Abolitionist in politics and his fierce 
assaults on President Lincoln and the “ Black Republican” ad- 
ministration resulted in his being arrested as a disloyal citizen in 
1861. He was confined in Fort Lafayette for some time; the 
paper was suppressed and did not resume publication until April 
19, 1862. After that a milder tone was adopted in national 
politics, but on other topics the old style still obtained. The Paris 
Univers and its editor Louis Veuillot were largely his models. 
In the years that followed McMaster was a strong and valiant 
champion of the rights of the Holy See and an uncompromising 
advocate of the principle of Catholic schools and education. For 
many years Miss Ella Eades was the Freeman’s correspondent 
in Rome and her weekly letters were the source of much valuable 
and authoritative information. If the frequent intemperate tone 
of the editorials could be overlooked the paper certainly offered 
its readers a strong, well-written sheet. 

With another generation and new ideals the prestige of the 
paper waned and age told on the vigor of its editor. In 1880 he 
took as his associate Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, who had come 
to New York in 1877 and was then at the outset of the literary 
career that has since won him such distinction. Dr. Egan’s bril- 
liant and attractive editorials gave new life for a while to the 
paper, but he was cramped by the whims and idiosyncrasies of a 
querulous old man who grew worse and more difficult to manage 
as the end of his career, which came on December 29, 1886, drew 
near. Dr. Egan, who had done all the work on the paper, which 
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had only a shadow of its former influence and circulation, 
for the last three years McMasters lived, tried to keep it going, 
but gave up the task in 1888. It was then sold, in the settling up 
of the McMaster estate, to the Messrs. Ford. 

Nothing more radical could be imagined than this change of 
ownership, the new standing for almost every characteristic 
opposite to the old. In 1894 the Rev. Louis A. Lambert was 
engaged as the editor of the paper and so continued until his 
death, September 25, 1910. Father Lambert had been the editor 
of the Catholic Times of Waterloo, New York, and a later 
paper of the same name in Philadelphia, which was combined 
with the Catholic Standard. He was a much more successful con- 
troversialist than editor as his “ Notes on Ingersoll,” “ Tactics of 
Infidels,” “ Christian Science Before the Bar of Reason,” “ The- 
saurus Biblicus,’ and other volumes attest. Under his direction 
the Freeman recovered little of its lost prosperity and since his 
death it had lumbered along without a change to better fortune. 
During the last municipal election it presented the abnormal spec- 
tacle of unblushingly supporting the Socialist candidate for 
mayor. The more recent formal questioning of its loyalty by the 
Government need not be detailed. The inevitable final disaster 
came before the end of June. When the paper was sold by the 
McMaster estate it was said that there were only two complete 
files extant: that used in the office, which was then given to the 
library of Notre Dame University, and the other a set owned by 
the late Dr. R. H. Clarke of New York. So much valuable Cath- 
olic history is contained in those printed pages, and now nowhere 
else attainable, that it would be a real calamity were these files 
not safeguarded as far as possible against accident. For all 
interested in the cause of Catholic journalism the paper's failure 
is a sorrow even if it had lapsed so far from the high estate it 
occupied when Brownson and Hecker in New York; Father Rod- 
don in Boston; Bishop O’Connor in Pittsburgh; Dr. White in 
Baltimore; the Purcells and Dr. O’Callaghan in Cincinnati; 
Spalding and Ben. Webb in Louisville; Bakewell in St. Louis, 
and Mason in Philadelphia were the figures that loomed large 
on the journalistic horizon. How little the present generation 
knows about them, or cares for the differences over which they 
contended ! 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Fox Hills Clearing Hospital 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Through the courtesy of the Constructing Quartermaster, 
Major E. A. Simmons, an opportunity was recently afforded the 
writer and the Reverend Doctor M to visit the Fox Hills 
Clearing Hospital, situated on the heights of Staten Island and 
commanding a view of the upper and lower bay. It is now com- 
pleted and ready for the accommodation of fully 3,000 wounded 
soldiers and furnished with the fullest up-to-date appointments 
necessary for their individual care and comfort. The site of 
the hospital has been well cleared, and macadamized roads lead 
to the fifty-seven buildings erected, all of which are connected 
together by means of ground-floor galleries. The hospital is 
equipped with dental departments, surgical dressing-rooms, con- 
sulting and examination rooms for eye, ear, nose and throat 
diseases, and with superbly equipped and well-lighted operating 
rooms. All this work has been done in less than six months. 

At the time of my visit, July 20, there were only a few men 
in the wards, though a number of wounded soldiers were ex- 
pected. There is a large detachment of soldiers from all over 
the country doing guard duty at the hospital, They are thoroughly 
representative of the American soldier for intelligence and 
fidelity to duty. It is quite evident from the visit of inspection 
we made that the greatest harmony exists between officers and 
privates. The sleeping quarters of the latter are models of 
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tidiness and so also are the various offices in which the purely 
clerical work is done. 

Your readers will no doubt be glad to know that the military 
authorities both here and in Washington have planned that 
every possible facility shall be accorded the individual soldier for 
the exercise of his religious duties. The chief officer and 
medical director of the receiving department, though not a 
Catholic, laid emphasis on this, and discussed with us his plans. 
His assistants make a careful record of the soldier’s condition 
from day to day and in the event of serious danger the nearest 
minister, priest or rabbi will be sent for, and the nearest relative 
will be notified either by phone, letter or telegram. 

The numerous buildings, which it took us about two hours 
to inspect, are of wood, but they have all the comforts of more 
pretentious edifices and every possible contrivance has been in- 
stalled for the care and comfort of the wounded. Moreover, 
they have at present an assembly room which is used for social 
or religious meetings, containing an organ, a platform and 
a table. The first Masses were to be offered on Sunday morn- 
ing at six and eight o’clock by a priest from Rosebank. We 
found among the soldiers many Catholics, as was evidenced by 
the respectful greetings Doctor M—— received. The officers one 
and all from Major Simmons down expressed their pleasure 
at this visit of a Catholic priest and urged him to call again. 
They were more than civil and manifested a warm personal 
regard for him and a desire to secure his cooperation in behalf 
of our soldier-boys. However, the saddest thing of all, as it 
seemed to us, was the lamentable lack of Catholic chaplains. 
This is a situation that is doubtless engaging the attention of 
the Hierarchy; still the need is very pressing. When one who 
studies the situation realizes the large percentage of Catholic 
soldiers and sailors who have entered the service and who feel 
keenly the need of priests, the necessity of more Catholic 
chaplains is indeed very urgent. The good example of our 
Catholic boys and the ministration of their chaplains are already 
having effect on their brother-soldiers not of their Faith. 

Rosebank, S. I. J. W. D. 


A Coney Island Sunday 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

When I sent you the note printed in America of July 13 com- 
plaining of the lack of Catholic items in the local hotel guide I 
never thought it would make such a commotion. But good 
results have followed. In this week’s (July 28) “New York 
Attractions” distributed at my hotel there is a list of churches, 
including four Catholic, with the time of service and St. Patrick’s 
cathedral mentioned among the “ Places of Interest.” Perhaps 
further progress may develop in the near future. My success 
as a visitor-reformer prompts another suggestion. I was among 
the 300,000 who went to Coney Island last Sunday afternoon, my 
first trip there in several years. What a dreadful change! Any- 
thing more indicative of a degraded, demoralized community 
could hardly be realized. The apparent lack, among the swarms 
on the beach, of the sense of public decency, decorum and good 
manners supposed to obtain in civilized centers was appalling. 
What has wrought such moral havoc in so short a time? Can 
nothing be done to check its further inroads? Just before leaving 
I wandered back of the mob to the little shrine church of Our 
Lady of Solace where as part of some current devotion there 
was exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. Two of the parish 
clergy were about the trimly kept grounds and inside a half- 
dozen women were piously adoring. A solitary man came in 
while I was leaving. Outside, a stone’s throw away, were Surf 
Avenue, the Bowery, the Beach and moral chaos! What a con- 
trast! Thanks to the zeal of the pastor of this little shrine 
Sunday begins well at Coney Island, for he has a Mass during 
the season at half-past one in the morning. It is not his fault 
that the rest of the Lord’s Day is not as well kept. 


Chicago. J. J. D. 


-discussing the practicability of 
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A Suggestion for the C. P. A. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Permit me to endorse the suggestion of William A. Clarke 
that you bring to the attention of the forthcoming convention of 
the Catholic Press Association in Chicago the suggestions of Mr. 
Michael Williams on a Catholic press bureau. It would probably 
facilitate matters if Mr. Williams were invited to be present. Mr. 
Clarke justly calls attention to the work done along this line by 
the Census Bureau of the Centralverein. Perhaps cooperation 
between this bureau and the Catholic Press Association would re- 
sult in carrying out the more practical and less ambitious sug- 
gestions of Mr. Williams. 

Some of the things he suggests are being done on a small 
scale by the C. P. A. For instance, during the past year its 
literature committee, of which Very Rev. John J. Burke, C. S. P., 
is chairman, I believe, has supplied the Catholic publications 
holding membership in the association with a series of articles by 
the Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan and others on important questions. 
It should not be so very difficult to do more of this work by 
getting other leading Catholic writers of sound principles to 
furnish contributions. The writers would receive more com- 
pensation, while the various weeklies would have to pay less 
than would be the case if each deals with some writer of note 
exclusively. A better exchange of news could also be arranged. 
Of course, it would be idle to expect the officers who have their 
own work on their respective publications to do this without 
additional funds. Some of these would be raised if publications 
still outside the association would cooperate. 

It seems to me that we should try to build up our own press 
before we try to reform a ruling press which is to a great extent 
without even the most fundamental Christian principles. I think 
we shall make more progress if we first better instruct our own 
before trying to convert the readers of sensational dailies. Great 
good would no doubt be accomplished by a large and efficient 
bureau “keeping tab” on misrepresentation and calumny in 
secular journals. But even this will not fundamentally change 
the ruling press while the resources implied by such a bureau are 
not available at present. When they become available, they will 
go far toward building up an efficient and popular press of our 
own. 


Dubuque, Iowa. ANTHONY J, BECK. 


Catholic Publicity 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Although the writer has not followed very closely the articles 
a Catholic daily that have 
appeared in your columns during the past few years, yet after 
reading Mr. Antonio Huot’s account of what has been accom- 
plished in Canada in the case of L’Action Catholique, there can 
be little or no doubt that similar effort by any American Cardinal 
or Archbishop, or better still, by the united action of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy, would be crowned by equal, or even greater, 
success. However, it is the scheme of Catholic publicity working 
chiefly through the medium of the secular press that appeals 
most strongly to the writer. This secular-press plank was first 
incorporated in the Constitution of the first American Catholic 
Truth Society founded under the inspiration of the first Ameri- 
can Catholic Congress held in Baltimore and under the auspices 
of Archbishop Ireland, in 1890, in the following words: “ The 
publication of short timely articles on Catholic doctrines in the 
columns of the secular press, to be paid for if necessary, and 
the prompt, systematic correction of slanders, calumnies and 
libels against the Catholic Church.” The idea has been almost a 
hobby with the writer ever since. It is a mistake to suppose 
that all editors, reporters and correspondents, many of whom are 
our personal friends and neighbors and not a few of them Cath- 
olics, are leagued together against the Church. If, frequently, 
they publish statements which we, as Catholics, know to be false 
and absurd, it is often because they themselves are the victims 
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of shrewd and designing men who appreciate the power of the 
press more than we do. At any rate, if misstatements, slanders 
and libels of Catholicism occur in the secular press, that is where 
the corrections must appear if they are to reach those for whom 
they are intended. 

Then why not make the most of our opportunities in the sec- 
ular press ? In the absence of a daily Catholic press, why not 
make the daily press Catholic ? Like a huge megaphone pre 
sented to our lips, we have only to speak through it to be heard 
around the world. Like a fleet-footed steed, all saddled and 
bridled, it stands at our doors champing and neighing, ready to 
carry any Paul Revere who is willing to ride it. Then why not 
make it the bearer of good as well as of evil news ? 

By way of illustrating how cheaply this work can be done, it 
might be mentioned that during a short vacation the writer 
secured orders for his “ Catholic News and Views” at the syn- 
dicate price of $2.00 a letter in the Sunday editions of leading 
secular papers in St. Paul, Minneapolis, Dubuque, Milwaukee, 
Buffalo, etc., and his local paper not only published them but 
furnished twenty-five to thirty corrected proofs to be mailed to 
the other papers. The chief difficulty was that having only 
Saturday evenings and Sundays to prepare the matter, and not 
wishing to interfere with the I. C. T. S. which furnished a similar 
service gratis on the first and third Sundays of the month, he 
never succeeded in securing a sufficient number of patrons at 
one and the same time to justify abandoning his regular business 
and devoting his whole time to this feature of the apostolate of 
the press. That the service was appreciated not only by Cath- 
olics like the late lamented Father A. P. Doyle, C. S. P., was 
evidenced by the receipt of many letters from non-Catholics, an 
occasional ten-dollar bill instead of the syndicate price of $2.00 
from a generous editor, and the fact that several papers pub- 
lished the series for more than two years without omitting a 
single letter. That the service was attracting considerable atten- 
tion and accomplishing some good, was also evidenced by the 
anti-Catholic pressure that was evidently brought to bear on 
some of the publishers. The gradual “crowding out” of the 
letters and the appointment of a new managing editor in the local 
paper who politely informed the writer that on account of the 
“high cost of paper” the corrected proofs could no longer be 
furnished caused the writer, whose health was failing, to sus- 
pend operations about two years ago. 

Experience teaches, therefore, that the work of Catholic pub- 
licity must be thoroughly organized, fully approved and endorsed 
by the Hierarchy, backed and supported by the American Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies, the Knights of Columbus, the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, the Catholic Order of Foresters and other 
strong societies, both men and women, and must be provided 
with sufficient funds to enable it “to carry on” without being 
necessary means. Mr. Williams has 
clearly pointed out the way. Let us not be slow to put the plan 
in practice. For “now is the acceptable time.” Now is the 
golden opportunity! Catholicism and paganism are locked in a 
death-struggle. The Catholic Church is in the lime-light all 
over the world. Millions of non-Catholics in our own America 
are looking anxiously for a “new light.” Our young men with 
“ Pershing’s Crusaders” have drawn the sword. It is the duty 
of us who remain at home to wield the pen and prove its mighti- 
ness in some such manner as to merit the encomium bestowed 
by Pope Benedict on our worthy President: “ President Wilson’s 
pen is doing more for the cause of just and popular peace than 
20,000,000 swords.” 

White Bear Lake, Minn. 


hampered for want of 


WILLIAM F. MARKOE. 


Catholics, Americanization and Social Service 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Up to the present time, Catholic organizations have made no 
effort to participate directly, by systematized method, in problems 
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relating to living and working conditions, and especially those 
relating to Americanization. They have restricted their opera- 
tions exclusively, or practically so, to religious affairs, the reason 
being, perhaps, that they feared that ventures in economic or 
social matters might have the consequence of involving the 
Church, in some manner or to some extent, in politics. 

While it is imperative, of course, that the Church never should 
be an active factor in politics, it is equally imperative that Catho- 
lic associations should become community influences throughout 
the United States and show a lively, well-ordered interest in 
the betterment of living and working conditions. Heretofore, 
there has been little need for these bodies to broaden the scope 
of their activities, except with regard to Americanization; but 
a new situation has come into existence, largely as a result of 
circumstances caused by the war, and the developments which 
will be produced during the war will form the precedents for 
policies and methods subsequent to the war. 

Catholic organizations have made a mistake, in my opinion, 
in failing to attach serious importance to the Americanization 
of foreigners. Notwithstanding that a large majority of the 
foreigners who arrive in this country with the intention of be- 
coming citizens are Catholics, their adaptation to their new en- 
vironment has been entrusted to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which is fundamentally Protestant, and whose ulti- 
mate objects must, necessarily, be Protestant. The explanation 
of the connection of the Young Men’s Christian Association with 
this work seems to be that it was virtually the only association 
which appeared to be ready to act. The leaders of the Ameri- 
canization movement probably had heard of no other association, 
and they evidently were disposed to take the easy course. 

Now, Catholic organizations cannot afford, in conscience, to 
permit any anti-Catholic association to undertake the education 
of Catholic foreigners. There is too much hazard that repre- 
sentatives of such an association would take advantage of the 
opportunity for proselyting. And, even if this were not the case, 
there still would remain the probability that these newcomers 
would imbibe American history with a flavor unfavorable to 
Catholicism. It is a risk which Catholic organizations should not 
tolerate. It might be said that the Catholic associations have no ~’ 
organization for the Americanization of foreigners. In reply, 
I would maintain that they have a better organization than the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and a far more efficient 
organization. 

The best illustration of the existence of the organization, as 
well as of its efficiency, was the German propaganda, prior to 
our entrance into the war. Although sensational credit is ascribed 
to the Prussian spy-system for cultivating sentiment favorable 
to Germany, I believe that nobody will dispute that the real 
force of value to Germany was the necessity of colonization. 
Too little importance has been attached to foreign colonies in 
America. Americans of German birth, like other foreigners, 
speaking a strange language, were obliged to live together, to 
form colonies, as it were, until such time as they should be 
assimilated. Their language and their colonization formed a 
close contact with the fatherland. It was comparatively easy 
for the German agents to foster friendly sentiment through these 
colonies. 

The special point which I am making is that Catholic associa- 
tions can, and should, carry on Americanization work through 
the schools, clubs and societies which are connected with Catho- 
lic churches in which foreign languages are or have been spoken. 
It is not only a better organization than that of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, but it is an available and more economic 
organization. 

The work of the Young Men’s Christian Association has been 
conducted by arrangement with manufacturing companies, to 
whose interest it is that employees should speak the same lan- 
guage and adopt the same customs. Through‘this education not 
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only is the number of accidents reduced in factories, but the 
efficiency of labor is advanced. As to the corporations, it is of 
no particular concern to most of them whether the Americaniza- 
tion is directed by the Young Men’s Christian Association or 
some other association. In many cities the work is carried on 
under the auspices of the local Chamber of Commerce or Rotary 
Club, or, perhaps, an employers’ association. 

The best way to meet this condition is for the Knights of 
Columbus to arrange for the education of foreigners, as well as 
for their recreation and for the improvement of their living 
conditions. While an understanding may, and in many places 
should, be reached with the corporations or the commercial 
bodies, this is not necessary, as a rule. If the foreigners are 
trained in American language, principles, laws and history by 
or through the Knights of Columbus, they cannot be forced to 
submit to similar education through another association. The 
new situation with respect to the general betterment of living 
and working conditions requires prompt consideration from the 
executive officers of the Knights of Columbus and similar asso- 
ciations. 

Apparently, very close relations are being established between 
manufacturers in all the leading industrial cities and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association under the auspices of the War De- 
partment, or, more correctly speaking, the Industrial Service 
Section of the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department. Manu- 
facturers are forming in the differer#®manufacturing centers what 
are called Employers’ Associations. Regulation of the labor 
supply and the relationship with labor is the primary object, but 
the associations are raising funds for the purpose of bettering 
working conditions and promoting standards of living. In every 
city, and, in fact, in every large plant, there will be reading rooms, 
recreation rooms, clubs and like attractions, and there will be 
a secretary who will have charge of employees. Unless Catholic 
associations quickly get in touch with the War Department and 
with the Employers’ Associations, Chambers of Commerce, and 
so on, precedents will be established and a great opportunity will 
be lost. 

In offering these suggestions, I have no intention of criticizing 
‘the Young Men’s Christian Association or minimizing the value 
of its work. In conducting hotels and club rooms, and in general 
social-service activities, it is proceeding admirably and is entitled 
to great praise. That association cannot be blamed or criticized; 
it is the Catholic associations which have been remiss. 


St. Louis. A. F. A. 


How Ireland Can Enter the War 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The vast majority of the American people, as I am firmly 
convinced, have two great wishes with regard to Ireland—that 
she take her full part in the war, and that she be accorded her 
rightful independence. In the work of attaining these two great 
ends, every effort is valuable; the mouse freed the lion, and the 
obscurest suggestion, if conceived in good-will, may prove the 
seed of great results. It is for this. reason, and not without 
qualms at my own presumption, that I put forward a possible 
‘solution that has occurred to me. 

We may as well admit that, whatever her achievements in the 
early days of the war, Ireland is not at the present time taking 
her full part in the conflict. Whether or not her present absten- 
tion is justified is a debatable question, and I shall not discuss 
it here. But it will be universally conceded that the chief and 
only obstacle to Ireland’s participation is her preoccupation with 
her own domestic troubles. It is useless to tell her to forget 
them. The problems are too vital and pressing for that, and 
Ireland can never take her full part in the war until the cause 
of her preoccupation is removed. 

How may this best be done? Not certainly by dragoonings 
and courts-martial; unless the recent suggestion of a reverend 
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clergyman be adopted and Cromwellian “ plantation ” introduced 
again on a larger scale! The cause of Ireland’s preoccupation 
is British military rule. The brutalities of the past two years, 
and especially the shootings in 1916, have left an indelible im- 
pression, and even if provocative conduct had not been continued 
to this day the very presence of English soldiers would still be 
a continual exasperation. 

The solution that presents itself is a simple one, Remove 
the cause of preoccupation. Let American troops take the place 
of the English troops. Let the United States establish a military 
protectorate over Ireland for the period of the war, guaranteeing, 
as soon as conditions return to the normal, to hand over the 
reins of power to whatever form of government is desired by 
the majority of the Irish people, as determined by popular elec- 
tion. The civil government might be entrusted to a provisional 
committee of prominent Irishmen, chosen irrespective of party, 
acting in conjunction with the American military command. 

Irishmen who desire to fight for the cause of human freedom 
would then be at liberty to fight under their own flag, untroubled 
by doubts as to the future of their country, without compromising 
their nationality by an oath to an alien king, or assuming the 
uniform of the firing-parties of Easter Week. Does anyone 
doubt that the response would be worthy of the opportunity? 
Aside altogether from Irish enlistments, this plan would econo- 
mize man-power. The 100,000 British soldiers in Ireland are 
not all of them—nor half of them—needed for defense against 
invasion. A third of this number of American troops would 
suffice, for the Irish Volunteers, instead of being potential 
enemies, would be Allies in the field. 

I submit that this solution offers an easy and effective way 
for the Allies to get out of the Irish difficulty. It would rein- 
force the Allied cause with not inconsiderable man-power, and 
the added moral- strength would be enormous; our professions 
would be vindicated before the eyes of the world. It would 
attract to the Allied cause the warm good-will of the Irish race, 
rivet with bonds of steel the ancient friendship between Ireland 
and America, relieve Britain of an arduous task, and release a 
large army for her needs in France. To Ireland it would bring 
the goal to which she has been striving for 800 years. 

The Irish question is now an international matter, and no 
one outside of the handful of English reactionaries will deny 
its right to that status. With the same negligible exception, no 
one in England would object to America’s intervention, and 
Ireland would welcome it with joy. What will America do? 
It rests with President Wilson to right the oldest wrong in 
history and to add to the proud muster of the free nations the 
youngest in freedom, yet the oldest in nationhood, of them all. 

St. John, N. B. J. O’NerLt Conroy. 


Father Coloma’s Works 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I do not know just what Father Coloma has published 
since 1915, but I can give you a sort of memorandum of his 
works from the beginning of his literary career down to that 
date. As for the matter of translations I can say very little. He 
published: “ Polvos y Lodos,” in the Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart (Spanish), April and May, 1865; “ /storia de Un Cuento,” 
Messenger, June 1885; “ Ranoque,” “Le Almohadilla del Nino 
Jesus” under the direct influence of Fernan Caballero or Cecitia 
Bolil de Faber; “ Solaces de un Estudiante,” “ Pequefieces,” in 
English called “ Currita, Duchess of Albornoz;” “ Boy,” a novel, 
translated into English; “Recuerdos de Fernan Caballero,” 
“Fray Francisco,” the story of Cardinal Ximenes Cisberos; 
“ Retratos de Autano,” on the decadence of eighteenth-century 
France; “El Marqtes de Mora,’ a historical novel; “ Ratén 
Pérez,” a child’s story; and “ Sernontn,” in English under the 
title “ Don Juan of Austria.” 


Brooklyn. THoMAS WALSH 
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The Assumption 


HE assumption of the Blessed Virgin marks the 

final stage of her glorious mortal career. The 
Church and the Faithful believe that the immaculate 
body of the Mother of God by a very special favor was 
saved from the corruption which is the appointed por- 
tion of the corporal part of human nature, that it enjoys 
the qualities of a glorified body, has come into its full 
recompense, and is in possession of that beatified state 
which is reserved for the rest of the blessed only after 
the last judgment. As her soul at the first moment of 
her existence was preserved through the merits of her 
Divine Son from the moral taint of original sin, so her 
body through the same merits was preserved from the 
physical degradation to which all flesh is heir after it has 
been laid away in the earth. Like Christ, she died and 
was placed in the tomb; like Him also, but unlike Job, 
she had no kinship with corruption. Never having 
known sin, she was spared sin’s consequence, the disso- 
lution of the grave. She had not to wait for the long 
lapse of years before she could see her Redeemer face 
to face, nor was the resurrection of her body deferred 
until the imperious trumpet call shall summon the earth 
and the sea to give up the dead that are in them. Her 
resurrection followed almost immediately on her death. 
Her stainless body was taken up to Heaven before the 
first signs of corruption set in, and the integrity of her 
human nature having been restored, she was crowned 
with the diadem of Queen of Angels and of Saints. 
This is the belief of Catholics, founded, not on pop- 
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ular legends and apocrypha, the accretions of the period 
of transition, as those who would deny her honor have 
said, but on authentic and authoritative teaching, dating 
back certainly to the sixth century, evidenced as some 
think as early as the year 58, a teaching clearer in the 
West, less outspoken in the East, but growing steadily 
in every part of the Church with the centuries, assuming 
a bolder relief in the arguments drawn from tradition, 
authority, Scriptural comparisons, and the sense of what 
was meet and fitting for the Mother of the Lord who 
gave to Christ His Adorable Body and His Precious 
Blood, and acquiring, in the clearer understanding of 
Catholic truth, a more prominent and a more insistent 
place in the liturgy, theology and preaching of the 
Church. 

The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin is not merely 
a miraculous occurrence, the proof of which rests solely 
on historical data, it is a theological and doctrinal fact, 
intimately bound up with the other prerogatives of Our 
Lady, the acceptance of which is sanctioned by long cen- 
turies of belief by the teaching body of the Church and 
by the Faithful. Every Catholic believes it, because it 
has the approval of the infallible Church. It has not, 
however, received the stamp of a dogmatic decision pro- 
claiming it, like the Immaculate Conception, to be a re- 
vealed doctrine. Many have longed for such a decision, 
a formal request that it should be declared an article of 
Divine Faith was laid before the Vatican Council, but 
the Council dissolved without having acceded to the re- 
quest. Since then many similar requests for a definition 
have been sent to the Holy See, but the Holy See has 
been silent. Whether it will break that silence, no one 
may say, but in the meantime all Catholics rejoice that 
Our Lady’s glory is complete, that her tomb is filled with 
roses, and that, as she had her Golgatha with Christ, so 
too has she had her Thabor, not passing but permanent, 
not the transitory transfiguration of an hour but the 
enduring beatification of the eternal years. 


Dishonoring America 


EW more noteworthy utterances have issued from 
the White House than the President’s unqualified 
condemnation of those who, under the guise of patriot- 
ism, have taken the law into their own hands and meted 
out punishment that in some instances was murderous 
and in every instance criminal. The Praeger outrage in 
Illinois is the most disgraceful instance of misguided pa- 
triotism dishonoring a sacred cause, and registering dis- 
honor in innocent blood. In various parts of the coun- 
try since our entrance into the war there have been out- 
breaks of violence, sporadic instances of mob law. The 
President in denouncing these unpatriotic promoters of 
violence voices the sentiments of the nation: 


No man who loves America, no man who really cares for her 
fame and honor and character, or who is truly loyal to her 
institutions, can justify mob action while the courts of justice 
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are open and the Government and the States and nation arc 
ready and able to do their duty. We are at this very moment 
fighting lawless passion. Germany has outlawed herself among 
the nations because she has disregarded the sacred obligations 
of law and has made lynchers of her armies. Lynchers emulate 
her disgraceful example. I, for my part, am anxious to see 
every community in America rise above that level, with pride 
in a fixed resolution which no man or set of men can afford to 


despise. 
We proudly claim to be the champions of democracy. If we 


really are, in deed and truth, let us see to it that we do not 
discredit our own. * * * I can never accept any man as a 
champion of liberty, either for ourselves or for the world, who 
does not reverence and obey the laws of our beloved land, whose 
laws we ourselves have made. He has adopted the standard of 
the enemy of his country whom he affects to despise. 


Lynch law has been the disgrace of the United States. 
Arising from race hatred and inflamed passion in days 
gone by it has given the lie to the very fundamental 
principles of our Government and made the true Ameri- 
can regard for law and order a byword among the 
older nations of the world. The disgrace is magnified 
in the present crisis when our cause is the cause of free- 
dom against the forces of violence and lawlessness. We 
can never hope to better a world suffering from the arbi- 
trary and law-despising element that dominates the coun- 
cils of our enemies, unless within our own confines we 
set the example of reverence and respect for law and 
order. The ignorant or unthinking, who, under astute 
leadership, take the law into their own hands and through 
mob violence commit injustice or murder form but a 
small minority of the population. But their acts are 
taken by a watching world for the acts of Americans 
whose men are dying bravely and whose women are suf- 
fering nobly to bring back the reign of law and order 
to a universe gone mad through the lawlessness of a 
world-minority. Absolute, unflinching enforcement of 
law by Federal and State authorities against mob rule 
wherever and however manifested, by prompt trial and 
punishment must be the answer to President Wilson’s 
utterance. Sane public opinion will make that answer 
permanent and do away forever with a national disgrace. 


St. Ignatius and Annapolis 


NY program which sets up Bill Jones as his own 

master, is far more flattering to the William Jones 
in all of us, than the iron doctrine that Bill Jones has 
many lawful superiors. Only in fluffy philosophies is 
man his own master. In real life, he usually lives in 
abject fear of his cook. Yet most men find a secret 
pleasure in the thought that they are “free,” with a 
freedom that has but dim and misty limits. 

In the days when, after deep potations of the heady 
wine of the later Renaissance, the world was still some- 
what unsteady, there were fluffy philosophies in abun- 
dance. Granting that a man was free to think as he 
pleased, it was hard to deny him liberty to act as he 
pleased, at least if his acts had no directly unpleasant 


terms, his ideal of perfect obedience. 
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effects upon the community. It was in these times that 
the Soldier-Saint of Loyola formulated in unmistakable 
Not only were the 
orders of lawful superiors to be fully executed, but, as 
far as might be possible, every loyal subject should 
judge that to be best which was commanded. 


For it cannot be denied that obedience comprehends not only 
the execution, so that the person do that which is commanded, 
and the will so that he do it willingly, but also the judgment, 
that whatever the superior commands and thinks good, seem 
just and reasonable to the inferior; so far, as I have said, as 
the will by its force and vigor can bend the understanding. 


This, the “ blind obedience ” of St. Ignatius, is made a 
target of scorn by many a fluffy philosopher. Yet, as is 
clear, it is not an obedience which, as has been alleged, 
“blinds ” itself to undeniable facts. It is the act of a 
loyal follower, who in the absence of undeniable facts 
to the contrary, judges the command of his superior offi- 
cer to be “ just and reasonable.” It is a spirit which the 
head of every organization, whether he be the Bishop of 
Rome, the President of the United States, the manager 
of a department store, or the editor of a Socialist weekly, 
rightly demands of his subordinates, for it is a spirit with- 
out which confidence and cooperation are impossible. 
“ The first of his ideals,’ writes an Annapolis professor, 
of his midshipmen, in the July Scribner's, “ is obedience— 
unhesitating, thoughtful and loyal obedience.” 


The ideal of obedience the midshipman strives for is not to 
question, even in his own mind, any lawful order he receives. 
The cheerful “ Ay, ay, sir!” with which he will execute the 
most distasteful of orders is an inspiration to one accustomed 
to the more dilatory and recalcitrant obedience of civilian stu- 


dents. 


If the fluff of the Renaissance indicates the philosophy 
of a laudable liberty it would seem that the iron of St. 
Ignatius and of the Naval Academy can only result, as 
the followers of St. Ignatius have been reminded for 
centuries, in a race of unreasoning mannikins or unrea- 
sonable bigots. But when shams fall away to reveal 
realities, as in the stress of war, it is not difficult to see 
on what side the truth is to be found. Without obedience, 
an army is a mob, laws are but empty verbiage, and 
civilization a mere figment of the imagination. 


“The Ethics of the Drink Question ” 


66 HAT are they trying to make out of the labor- 

ing man—an animal ? Do they want him to 
work and go home to bed as a horse does ?” indignantly 
asked a hard-working man who keenly resents the at- 
tempts being made by over-busy “ uplifters ” to dictate to 
him what he shall drink, what he shall eat and how he shall 
pass his scant hours of leisure. A strong desire to regulate 
for him the details of the poor man’s private life was 
shown in certain influential quarters just before we 
entered the war, though the man of means was assumed 
to be so thoroughly capable of avoiding all excesses in the 
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matter of food, drink, clothing, amusements, etc., and 
even in the number of children he reared, that zealous up- 
lifters felt that they could safely neglect supervising the 
rich man’s private life and confine themselves instead to 
‘ameliorating "’ the condition of the poor laboring man. 
Invading his humble home forthwith, they offered him 
vast quantities of advice regarding the best way of 
heightening the family’s “ efficiency ” and then published 
at great expense the results of their “ investigations.” 
Consequently Pietro Pitozzi, simply because he was poor, 
had his domestic problems freely discussed in “ uplift” 
circles, but Marmaduke Manners just because he was 
rich, could squander his money in all kinds of wanton 
excesses without receiving a single call of proiest from 
even the most zealous social worker. 

Now that the nation is at war, many restrictions on the 
freedom of individuals which in time of peace would be 
intolerable, are necessary and lawful and will doubtless 
be patiently borne by all until a final Allied victory is 
won. Unhappily, however, fanatical uplifters of various 
kinds are taking advantage of war-time conditions to 
make wholly unjustifiable invasions of private and indi- 
vidual rights. Nation-wide Prohibition, for instance, as 
understood and advocated by certain extremists among 
its promoters, is unquestionably an unjustifiable invasion 
of individual rights, for if “ bone-dry ” Prohibition were 
enforced throughout the country in the way many of its 
fanatical supporters ardently wish, millions of Ameri- 
cans’ most sacred rights of conscience would be ruth- 
lessly violated. If the extremists in the movement suc- 
ceed in stampeding and carrying with them our more con- 
servative and sober-minded Americans, it may not be 
long before, under the guise of “ indispensable war meas- 
ures,’ even more unjustifiable legislation will be carried 
through and we shall perhaps wake up some morning 
and learn to ofr amazement that Congress has solemnly 
decreed that every man and woman in the country shall 
enter without delay the married state. 

Apropos of the unethical foundation on which the 
nation-wide bone-dry Prohibition movement rests, three 
Jesuit priests expound in the current Catholic Mind the 
Church’s age-old doctrine on the use of alcohol, Father 
Keating discussing “The Ethics of the Drink Ques- 
tion,” Father Kenny writing on “ Prohibition and Alco- 
holism” and Father Lockington urging that “ Personal 
Prohibition ” rather than national is the remedy for the 
drink evil. The pamphlet remarkably clarifies an issue 
which is of vital concern to every Catholic. 


“ God’s Soldier Be He!” 


N his admirable book, “ The Faith of France,” M. 
Maurice Barrés, the eminent Catholic author, has an 
inspiring chapter called “ The Sacrifice,” in which he 
quotes many an effective passage from letters written 
home by brave and believing young soldiers just before 
they entered an engagement. “This evening we start 
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for the trenches,’ wrote Bernard Lavergne, the thir- 
teenth child of his parents. “ Tonight I shall watch over 
you, my gun in hand. You know who watches over me.” 
“It is the hour of attack !” he called out to his soldiers 
when the time came for him to die for his country. “ For- 
ward ! To the bayonet charge for France and for our 
mothers!” “I will fight for France, offering my heart 
to God,” wrote young Michel Pinet, not long before he 
fell. Other lines from the farewell messages sent home 
by the brave Catholic soldiers of France and cited by M. 
Barrés are no less noble and striking than those quoted 
above, but there is nothing finer in the book than the last 
letter written by Jean Rival, a lieutenant of only nineteen, 
who was killed in Alsace two years ago, as he led his 
section against the Germans. It breathes so lofty a spirit 
of piety, courage and patriotism that if the Frenchmen 
now fighting beside our American soldiers along the 
Marne are like Jean Rival, it is no wonder we hear such 
glowing accounts of their valor. On the eve of his last 
battle he wrote to a dear friend: 


Tomorrow at dawn, to the tunes of “ Sidi-Brahim” and the 
“ Marseillaise”” we shall charge upon the German lines. This 
attack will probably be murderous! I wish, on the eve of this 
great day, which may be my last, to recall to you your promise. 
Reassure my mother that she will receive ho news of me for a 
week. Tell her that when men go to the front they can no longer 
write to those they love, and that they have to be satisfied in 
only dreaming about them. And should time roll on and still no 
word from me, leave her some hope, help her. If finally you 
learn that I fell on the field of honor, let your heart utter, my 
dear J——, the words which will console. 

This morning, when only a few yards from the trenches, I 
heard Mass and with faith received Communion. Should I die, I 
will die as a Christian and as a Frenchman. I believe in God, in 
France, in victory. I believe in beauty, in youth, in life. May 
God protect me to the end. Yet should the shedding of my 
blood aid toward victory, my God, let Thy will be done. 


Our own brave soldiers are now holding the crossings 
of the Marne. With their breasts they are making a 
living rampart for the citadel of civilization and liberty. 
Their blood has already sealed the new charter of the 
world’s freedom. By their valor and skill they have 
proven themselves the true brothers-in-arms of the heroes 
who held Verdun and once before rolled back the tide 
of invasion on the very fields where now, side by side, 
Americans and Frenchmen are stemming the surging 
billows of war. These brave men are laying down their 
lives on the fields of France for the world’s peace and 
liberty. They are giving their best. Thousands of them 
are fighting and dying in the spirit of the knights and 
c1 isaders of old, for they too are fervent Catholics, and 
echoing the inspiriting words of Jean Rival, each one can 
say: “I believe in God, in America, in victory !” 
“Then God’s soldier be he,” every one, who, like the 
gallant young men of France described by M. Barrés, 
shows by the beauty of his life and the Christian courage 
of his death, that “ The spiritual element, after all, is the 
dominating force in this war.” 
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Literature 


FRAY GERUNDIO AND PADRE ISLA. 


66 AMPAZAS,” so wrote the witty Jesuit Padre José Fran- 

cisco Isla in 1758, “is a place of which Ptolemy made 
no mention in his geography, probably because he had no knowl- 
edge of it, owing to its having been founded 1,200 years after 
the death of this illustrious geographer.” This widely unknown 
city is “situated in the province of Campos, between the west 
and the north, looking directly towards the east from that part 
which is opposite to the south.” Now, with the latitude and 
longitude so accurately indicated, anyone will easily find out 
this wonderful metropolis. The reader undoubtedly would like 
to know the etymology of that magic word “ Campazas,” but 
Padre Isla tells us that the learned do not agree on this impor- 
tant subject, and in support of his assertion quotes the ex- 
tremely diverging opinions of Anthony Shearero, Blas Gar- 
licketo, Domingo Sheepfoldos, and Pasqual Oniono, along with 
those of Cesar Cloutycloakon and Daniel Coverall. If Cam- 
pazas was not one of the most famous towns of old Castile, and 
if it is not its own fault “that it was not as large as Madrid, 
Paris, London, or Constantinople, since without any impedi- 
ment whatever it might have been extended ten or a dozen 
leagues towards any of the four quarters,” it has at least one 
title to glory and immortality which cannot be overlooked. It 
was the birthplace of that paragon of preachers, “ Fray Gerundio 
de Campazas, alias ‘Zotes,” or Blunderhead. Brother Gerund 
was the Don Quixote, more properly the Sancho Panza, of the 
pulpit, a reincarnation of that jolly Barletta of the Middle Ages, 
who was set up as a model for the popular preachers for all 
time to come, for the good folk used to say: “ Qui nescit bar- 
lettare, nescit praedicare.” 

Fray, Gerundio is tke creature of Isla’s fertile imagination. 
Isla was a wag, a born humorist. In his translation of Le 
Sage’s “Gil Blas” he almost made the world believe that Le 
Sage had stolen his romance and his hero from the Spanish. 
He made Fray Gerundio a reality. Fray Gerundio is a carica- 
ture, it is true. But he seems in spite of it to be a living person. 
He is an ecclesiastical and oratorical fop. But he neither makes 
us laugh at religion nor despise the genuine arts of the pulpit. 
In his person the defects of the preachers of the Gospel are 
exposed and held up to ridicule, but the Gospel and its teachings 
are never assailed. If the vagaries and the unpardonable ex- 
cesses of a thoroughly unsound and false system of preaching 
are held up, it is only that they may be remedied. 

Isla’s “Fray Gerundio” is a bitter and caustic satire on the 
bombast and bad taste of the Spanish pulpit. Whatever may be 
thought of the purpose of Cervantes in writing his Don Quixote, 
it is certain that Father Isla wrote his strange book to smile 
away the ridiculous and unseemly pulpit oratory of eighteenth- 
century Spain. In exposing the defects then prevalent in the 
national clergy and among the friars, the colors were purposely 
exaggerated. The work would never have been effective had 
the Jesuit been satisfied with a calm presentation of the facts. 
These had to be distorted. The “Gerundios” whom Isla in- 
tended to convert were too thick-skinned to be attacked with 
ordinary weapons. They had to be bludgeoned into the ways 
of righteousness. The padre ruthlessly knocks them down and 
then shakes with Homeric laughter at their fall. But he bowled 
them over so masterfully and thoroughly that they never dared 
raise their heads again. In doing so the outspoken Jesuit 
accomplished a work for which Spain should be profoundly 
grateful. 

In the history of literature, as in many other fields, the spurious 
is ever found side by side with the genuine article. Even when 


Shakespeare is giving the language its masterpieces, the rank 
weed of Euphuism thrives in the hardy soil of Elizabethan 
letters. While the virile genius of Milton puts forth the columnar 
growth of “ Paradise Lost,” the followers of Cowley and 
Crashaw indulge in their far-fetched conceits and labored 
phraseology. In France at the very time when Corneille startles 
the stage with the heroic accents of the “ Cid” and “ Polyeucte,” 
and Bossuet is about to appear, the “ Précicuses” of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet bring into the language their simpering graces, 
their maudlin and unnatural refinements of thought and style. 
In a one-act comedy Moliére was to sweep them rudely away. 
In Italy the same tendencies had been noted under the name of 
Marinism. In Spain at the very moment almost when Cervantes 
was giving the world that masterpiece of idiomatic and vigorous 
Spanish, the “ Quixote,” and only a few years after the simple 
but noble accents of St. Teresa and the Venerable Luis de 
Granada and Fray Luis de Leon had died away, the poet Gon- 
gora was inaugurating his school of bombast, conceit, exag- 
gerated trope and metaphor, the school of sounding brass and 
tinkling: cymbal, where less even was meant than met the ear. 
Gongorism became a national plague. Confined even within the 
narrowest circles the plague was a misfortune. When it invaded 
the sacristy and the pulpit, it became a national disaster. Spanish 
preachers, whose deep faith and sincere piety were never for a 
moment in doubt, became inoculated with the poison. With 
Paravicino out-Gongorizing Gongora himself, it threatened ruin. 
Spain forgot that she had once such masters of the Word of 
God, such solid, sound and substantial preachers as the great Do- 
minican Alonso de Calbreara, the Augustinian Juan Marquez, or 
the Jesuits Florencia and Pineda. Models of Christian eloquence 
like Blessed John of Avila and St. Thomas de Villanueva were 
ignored. “Friars, filled with the spirit of the Seraphic Father, 
friars animated with the zeal of Dominic, Jesuits imbued with 
the spirit of Ignatius became infected with the microbe of pulpit- 
babbling.” Pagan philosophers and pagan mythology were quoted 
as often as the Gospel. Scripture was treated with a familiarity 
which would shock us from a modern evangelist of the “ hit- 
the-trail” variety. It was distorted into meanings absolutely 
irrelevent to the sacred text and expounded in a style unworthy 
of the sacred theme and the sanctuary. Councils, Popes, bishops 
protested, warned, threatened. They were for the most part 
unheeded. A wily, witty, humorous Jesuit, once a bit of a 
Gongorist himself, but far too shrewd not to see very soon 
the error of his ways, thought of a remedy. Serious weapons 
had been useless against the evil. Argument had been of ‘10 
avail. He laughed it away with a jest and a smile. 

In Fray Gerundio, the country bumpkin who thinks he has a 
vocation for the pulpit and becomes a friar, a fairly good one 
on the whole, so that he may astonish the world by the thunders 
of his eloquence, Isla personifies all the defects of a class. He 
heaps upon his head the sins and misdemeanors of his brother- 
In him he pillories and castigates all their rhetorical 
and oratorical delinquencies. He has little or nothing to say 
against their moral character. Their taste was abominable. Their 
lives were irreproachable. The Gerundios may have been buffoons. 
But they were not rogues or criminals. Describing one of them 
just at the moment when he was to set out on his remarkable 
career, Padre Isla tells us that he was just turned three and 
thirty. He was tall, robust and corpulent, his limbs well-set and 
well-proportioned, but rather pudgy and stout. He had a top- 
knot to his tonsure, which was studiously and exactly rounded. 
His habit was always clean, and the folds long and regular. A 
silken skull-cap adorned with beautiful needlework, with a tassel 
dangling from it was perched upon his head. “In short he was 
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a most gallant spark.” He added the “grace of a nice pulpit 
lisp” to his many accomplishments, could tell a story well, was 
a good mimic, had a very taking manner, a roaring style and a 
bold fancy, and knew when and how to sprinkle his sermons with 
quips and jests and “ proverbs and fireside phrases” and infinite 
merriment. 

Like his masters, Fray Gerundio was thoroughly versed in 
all the tricks of the pulpit. No one knew better than he at what 
time it is wise and comely to extract out of the left sleeve, but 
ever so daintily and gingerly the silk handkerchief so cosily be- 
stowed in its ample and graceful folds. “He was never known 
to fail to make a couple of affected tosses of the head, whilst 
proposing his subject, and after having proposed it to give two 
little jumps, as it were rising on his toes, looking at the same 
time rather disdainfully at his audience.” He delighted in such 
profundities as “the science of ignorance, the wise ignorance of 
“This trick-track,” he would say to the “ Padre Pre- 
dicador Mayor,” “this playing and ringing the changes upon 
words, in which your Paternity couches the subjects of almost all 
your sermons, is a thing that quite ravishes me.” <A finer thing,, 
He did not quite understand what 


” 


science.” 


he adds, could not be said. 
it meant, “but what sounds to me, sounds to me. ; 
Sounds, words, high-flown language, bell-tinklings, cymbal-thump- 
ing, rantings, verse and prose, Scripture and fable, conceits and 
paradoxes, vulgarity and slang, empty prettinesses, meaningless, 
subtle and ridiculous interpretations, these were the pulpit-bag- 
gage of Fray Gerundio and his peers. The Jesuit felt that they 
had to be driven out of the sacred place, so he excoriated all this 
with a certain Rabelaisian humor, but without the 
coarseness of the French satirist. 

We are not astonished that he made bitter enemies. All the 
Gerundios of Spain thundered at him. Whe Holy Office for a 
time put its ban upon the book. But Pope Benedict XIV, Queen 
Barbara, King Ferdinand remained his stanch friends. He bore 
his troubles with the unfailing humor and kindliness which had 
ever marked him. When the Society of which he had ever re- 
mained a faithful and loyal son, was suppressed in Spain, he 
went into exile with his brethren, and died in Bologna in 1781 
unembittered by trial and adversity, at the age of seventy-nine. 
Thank God, nearly all the Gerundios of the peninsula died a 
happy death with their executioner. Even before their demise, 
Father José Isla had preached their funeral sermon. They them- 
selves should thank him, were it possible, for his immortal pane- 
gyric. Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


nonsense 


REVIEWS 


Last Lectures. Being the Lowell Lectures, 1914, and Three 
Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution, 1915. By Wr-rrip 
Warp. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00. 

These two sets of lectures are preceded by an introductory 
study by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. While nothing more than a 
sketch, it gives us an especially vivid picture of Wilfrid Ward's 
intellectual and social life, though its briefness prevents adequate 
treatment of matters in which our interest is aroused, e. g., 
Ward's attitude toward Modernism. It will, no doubt, be of 
great value to his future biographer. The six Lowell Lectures 
on “The Genius of Cardinal Newman,” which make up the 
body of the book, are at once a rejoinder to those who criticized 
Ward's “Life of Cardinal Newman,” for the high place it gave 
to Newman as a philosopher, and they are a further develop- 
ment of aspects of Newman’s philosophy which are only hinted 
at in the life. “‘ Newman and the Critics,” the first lecture, is 
devoted to refuting such critics as Carlyle, who said Newman 
had “the intellect of a moderate-sized rabbit.” In this lecture 
Newman's right to the title of philosopher is vindicated and the 
remaining five lectures analyze the content of his philosophy. 

We hardly need to be told in the introduction to these lectures 
that they are the result of forty years’ close and sympathetic 
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study of Newman’s published writings, since every lecture bears 
its own evidence of Ward’s complete familiarity with the Cardi- 
nal’s opera omnia. The absence of such familiarity is what has 
hitherto marked practically every attempt, notably the Modern- 
ists’ to delineate and evaluate Newman’s philosophy. Ward's 
work is, as far as it goes, final, because based on actual data 
instead of pseudo-critical reconstruction. The lectures show 
moreover that Ward has searched out the gems of philosophy 
embedded in Newman’s vast correspondence. Of the six lectures, 
the best are undoubtedly “ Newman’s Philosophy” and “ New- 
man’s Psychological Insight.” 

The lectures delivered at the Royal Institution “ on the methods 
of depicting character in fiction and biography” are the mature 
generalizations of a master biographer. The second lecture on 
“the character study in biography” is perhaps the most inter- 
esting. In it Ward discusses the proper handling of biographical 
material, such as letters, reminiscences, diaries, etc. He illustrates 
his rules by references to the four biographies he wrote—New- 
man, Wiseman, Aubrey de Vere and W. G. Ward. The style of all 
the lectures reflects that of his great master, Cardinal Newman. 


A. G. B. 





High Adventure: A Narrative of Air Fighting in France. By 
James Norman Hawt. With Illustrations. $1.50. The 
Fighting Fleets. Five Months of Active Service with the 
American Destroyers and Their Allies in the War Zone. By 
Ratpw D. Paine. With Illustrations. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

These volumes vividly describe how our men fight now in the 
air and on the sea. Unlike the average American author of war- 
books, Mr. Hall gives his work a literary finish and a refinement 
of humor that make “ High Adventure” very pleasant reading. 
His account of the American Escadrille’s early training is 
amusing enough, particularly his friend Drew’s sayings and mis- 
haps. But the author himself had no lack of thrilling adven- 
tures, and narrow escapes not a few. The latter he attributes to 
his “ godfather Chance,” a fact which shows that he is far from 
being the consistent Christian that Captain Guynemer, “the ace 
of aces” was. An interesting talk Mr. Hall had with a veteran 
French aviator describes the origin of aerial combats. In August, 
1914, hostile airmen out merely on patrol duty, would courteously 
salute, and carried no weapons. Now they aim to kill one an- 
other in any way they can, and fly heavily armed. The last 
heard of the author he was lying wounded in a German prison. 

In “The Fighting Fleets,” Ralph D. Paine, the writer of 
numerous sea stories, tells what he saw and heard as he sailed 
in an American destroyer to visit the over-seas fleets. He went 
ashore in Ireland but does not appear to have stayed there long 
enough to understand why the people are opposed to conscrip- 
tion, and he uses language about the Irish which the official 
reader of the book’s publishers should have had deleted. Both 
books are fully illustrated. W. D. 





The Secret of Personality: The Problem of Man’s Personal 
Life as Viewed in the Light of an Hypothesis of Man’s Religious 
Faith. By Grorce TrumpuLt Lapp, LL.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

Early in his book, Professor Ladd remarks: “ Let it not be 
forgotten that our inquiry is not, what it is to be a disembodied 
soul, thuch less an angelic or glorified spirit; but, the rather, 
what it is to be a person as the human being is a person, and 
is known to himself and to other selves as personal.” The re- 
viewer cannot see that the author has solved the question very 
clearly. Historically he has traced how personality has mani- 
fested itself by “ The Evidence of Fact,” by “The Witness of 
Words,” by the forming of habits, and so following; but what is 
meant by a “ person,” what is personality itself, does not clearly 
appear. Again, the author shows how differently a human being 
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and a beast are actuated even in such elementary actions as the 
acquiring of food. The one seeks nourishment with the con- 
sciousness of a higher end than the mere sating of appetite; the 
other does not. That is to say, man is a reasoning animal, a 
beast is not. Consequently, man has urgings, motives, aspira- 
tions, that can be founded only in a principle which is the seat of 
actions that distinguish the rational from the irrational creation. 
Further, that man in every state of his existence has recog- 
nized his dependence, in some fashion, upon a supra-mundane 
power, simply points to the common and compelling argument, 
“quod semper, ubique, ab omnibus,” what has been universally 
and unwaveringly held by mankind, is due not to mere preju- 
dice, superstition, education, or other inconstant factors, but to 
something deeprooted in man’s very nature. When, therefore, 
man yields to this urging, he exhibits his personality in another 
way, but the fact does not tell us what is personality, but only 
displays outwardly a person in action. Religious beliefs and prac- 
tices have gone strange and contradictory ways. The noteworthy 
thing is first, that man has always held to the necessity for re- 
ligion in some form; secondly, that nature unaided by revelation 
has not, and cannot attain to an adequate concept of religion, 
except as “ through a glass darkly.” F. J. McN. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


An admirable sonnet in “Drums of Defeat” (Erskine Mac- 
donald, London), Mr, Theodore Maynard’s recent book of 
poems, is entitled “Jn Domo Johannis,” and gives this picture of 
Our Lady just before her summons to Heaven: 


Here rest the thin worn hands which fondled Him, 
The trembling lips which magnified the Lord, 
Who looked upon His handmaid, the young, slim 
Mary at her meek tasks, and here the sword 
Within the soul of her whose anguished eyes 
Gazed at the stars which watched Gethsemane, 
And saw the sun fail in the stricken skies. 
In these dim rooms she guards the treasury 
Of her white memories—the strange, sweet face 
More marred than any man’s, the tender, fain 
And eager words, the wistful human grace, 
The mysteries of glory, joy and pain, 
And that hope tremulous, half-sob, half-song, 
Ringing through night—“ How long, O Lord, how long?” 





“The Control of the Drink Trade” (Longmans, $2.50), by 
Henry Carter, is an account of the means taken in England to 
combat at inefficiency of the workingman during the early 
period of the war, which threatened the nation with disaster. 
Two elements contributed to that inefficiency—high wages and 
much consequent drink. The former were not to be touched for 
many reasons; but something had to be done with tk > workman 
coming in on Tuesday morning, having spent Monday in recover- 
ing partially from his debauch. The drink trade had to be con- 
trolled and this book tells how it was done, and with what 
results. It is useful reading; and, we are happy to say, shows 
that results are obtainable without the trampling ruthlessly on 
personal liberty that universal Prohibition implies. This may be 
necessary aS a temporary war-measure, and as such all will, if 
called upon, submit to it willingly; most of what is in Mr. 
Carter’s book could be put in force permanently, without harm- 
ing in the least rational liberty. “ Alcohol, Its Action on the 
Human Organism” (Longmans, $0.60), is a little volume contain- 
ing the report of the advisory committee regarding the action 
of alcohol on man’s body. The committee was appointed in 
November, 1916, by the Central Control Board of Great Britain 
to consider the effects of alcohol on health and industrial effi- 
ciency. The findings of the committee deal with alcohol as a 
food, its mental effects, its influence on digestion, respiration 
and the circulation of the blood and its poison action. The final 
chapter of the book treats of alcohol and longevity. “To avoid 
a continued action on the tissues, such an interval should elapse 
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between the times when alcoholic beverages are taken as will 
prevent the persistent presence of a harmful amount of the drug 
in the body. To avoid direct injury to the mucous membrane 
of the stomach alcohol should not be taken in concentrated form 
and without food.” 





In “The Retinue and Other Poems” (Dutton, $1.50), Kath- 
arine Lee Bates has gathered together her verses on the war and 
those inspired, for the most part, by other events or occasions. 
The stanzas that give the book its title are the best in the volume. 
The author writes: 

Archduke Francis Ferdinand, Austrian Heir-Apparent, 

Rideth through the Shadow Land, not a lone knight errant, 


But captain of a mighty train, millions upon millions, 
Armies of the battle-slain, hordes of dim civilians. .... 


Spirits bright as broken blades drawn for truth and honor, 
Sons of Belgium, pallid maids, martyrs who have won her 
Love eternal, bleeding breasts of the French defiance, 
Russians on enraptured quests, Freedom’s proud alliance. . 


Flocking from the murderous seas, from the famished low- 


land, 
From the blazing villages of Serbia and Poland, _ 
Woman phantoms, baby wraiths, trampled by war’s blindness, 
Horses, dogs, that put their faiths in human loving-kindness. 


Tamburlaine, Napoleon, envious Alexander 

Peer in wonder at the wan tragical commander, 

Archduke Francis Ferdinand—when shall his train be ended? 
Of all the lords of Shadow Land most royally attended. 


EDUCATION 
Lack of Unity in Modern Education 

HE need of coordination in the teaching, especially of lan- 
guages, receives more and more attention from educators. 
For instance, in the Classical Journal for June, 1918, Professor 
Burr of Beloit College says that Latin is to be compared at 
every step and in every lesson with the mother-tongue (p. 626). 
Professor Painter of New York State College writes that “the 
contribution which language study makes to the understanding 
and right use of our mother-tongue is its most vital and prac- 
tical significance for the average student” (p. 636). Professor 
McCrea of Columbia University urges the Latin teacher to be- 
come familiar with the books studied in the English classroom. 
“We could then,” he says, “by explicit references and quota- 
tions coordinate the work of the two classrooms” (p. 663). The 
Classical Association of New England sent out in 1917 the fol- 
lowing question: “In the teaching of Latin would you recom- 
mend that emphasis be laid upon English vocabulary building 
and the literary features of the author read, with the study of 
forms and syntax made not an end but a means to an end?” 
The question was addressed to school superintendents and edu- 

cators. Out of the 153 replies, 146 answered yes. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM 


T HIS cry for coordination heard insistently on all sides in- 
dicates a pressing evil which has resulted from the de- 
partmental system of modern education. The problem did not 
exist in the simple, well-ordered schools of former days, even 
of thirty or forty years ago. The evils of excessive specializa- 
tion of mere information, instead of educated faculties, of 
neglected essentials and half-learned fads, of students who 
have a smattering of a thousand “isms,” and a conceit fattened 
with some highly technical terms, and who at the same time 
cannot write or speak their own language; these are evils which 
may be traced to the multiple and unrelated education of our 
time. I am not a “calamity-howler” and I wish to say that 
I believe the wise conservatism of Catholic schools and their 
fortunate lack of funds has kept them from many of these evils. 
But I do desire to utter a warning against introducing multi- 
plicity into our Catholic education. We are all creatures of our 
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times, and are subject to the current educational fads and 
While we must be always willing to welcome the 
good, we must be watchful against the evil, however specious 
the guise under which it presents itself. 

Lack of correlation or coordination is an evil admitted by all 
modern educators. To find the remedy I propose to investigate 
the cause. What produces the multiplicity of modern education 
with its host of unrelated subjects and what was the secret of 
former simplicity and unity? The theory of education from 
earliest days to less than fifty years ago can be easily stated. 
The chief purpose of primary school, high school and college 
was to train the powers of expression, to make the student 
master of writing and speaking. After the student could write 
and speak, it was believed that his faculties had been somewhat 
trained, and he was then allowed to apply himself to any science, 
to any profession to which he felt himself inclined and adapted. 
In this system there was perfect unity during the formation 
period. There was not simply a series of subjects running on 
parallel lines, all leading to a different science or art, but there 
was one art, that of language, set as a goal, and all the chief 
means were focused upon that simple goal. Only when the art 
of self-expression was attained, was there radiation to the 
multiplicity of sciences and arts found in the university, and 
in the world. 


fashions. 


THe UNIVERSITY IN THE GRADES 


Vy HAT, on the contrary, is the situation today ? University 

aims and university methods have worked down first on 
the college, then on the high school, and then on the primary 
school. Catholic schools, partly through conservatism and partly 
through a happy lack of funds, have resisted longest the disin- 
tegrating tendencies of modern education. Modern schools have 
their highly specialized teachers for a hundred and one branches, 
each one. striving to fill the memory with the technical terms 
and systematized information of some science. The old system 
held to the supremacy of language, mastered as an art, and 
insisted on the power of speaking and writing as a means of 
education and as a preliminary to university work. Ex-President 
Eliot advocated all sciences as a means of education. Culture 
or educated faculties, he claimed, could be gained from “ chip- 
ping and filing and sawing” and, apparently, from anything else. 
Modern schools followed the lead of Dr. Eliot. Sciences multi- 
plied rapidly, and every one of them knocked at the door of the 
schoolroom, even of the primary schoolroom. Then came the 
theory of vocational study, and a thousand trades demanded 
admittance into the schools Then came the social wave, and 
it swept down upon the schools to make them centers of social 
work. False theorists approved, declaring that man was not one 
being, but a collection of many tendencies or capacities. They 
despised the word “ faculties,” although they admitted the reality 
under other names. Other theorists said that there was no trans- 
ference of training. You trained what you trained, and there 
was no such thing as discipline and development of the intellect. 


Wuy a ScuHoor at ALL ? 

A S a result, these multiplied sciences, these many trades, and 

these false theories, with the help of patient tax-payers, 
have made of our schools laboratories, foundries, machine-shops, 
offices, farms, newspaper-rows, parks, art galleries, flower- 
gardens, zoological parks, dairies, gents-furnishing, ladies-tailor- 
ing, kitchens, dance-halls and what not. In a word, school is 
being transformed into a miniature of the world, and there are 
some educators who grow enthusiastic over it all, and welcome 
into every school, not only the world and all nature, but the 
universe, from the tiniest particle disclosed by the microscope 
to the most distant mass picked up by the telescope. Finally, 
the wonder of the age and latest source of multiplicity, the 
moving-picture, is going to revolutionize education, and now is 
at the door. 


A plain, simple man might ask after all this if the school 
is to become a toy universe, why have school at all ? Why not 
distribute the children around each morning, some to the woods, 
some to the parks, others to the morgue, department stores, or 
manufactories, all ending up at the “movies,” under the leader- 
ship of a megaphone mounted on a sight-seeing car? 

You will say that I am caricaturing and drawing the black 
lines with too heavy a hand. Well, caricature is a legitimate 
means of centering attention upon an evil, and of stimulating 
effort to remove the evil. At all events, you will admit that 
there is lack of coordination in our schools, especially in the 
schools supported by the public money, and in schools more 
likely than private schools to be made the subject of experi- 
mentation. On the other hand, in the past there was simplicity 
and no lack of coordination. Examine now what was the source 
of the unity and coordination throughout the past up to the 
school days of most of us who are now reading this article. 


A CLEAR Division AND AIM 


AKE, for example, the Jesuit system of education, which 
was not intended to be a new discovery, but was, and is, 
a choice of what has proved itself best in the history of educa- 
tion. How was coordination effected in the study of languages? 
First of all, the Jesuit system, as all other systems until yester- 
day or the day before, divided schools into the upper or scien- 
tific schools, of law, medicine, theology and other sciences, and 
into the lower schools, where language held the chief place. 
By separating language study from the intensive study of science, 
by keeping in the lower schools language supreme and other 
things subordinate, order and clearness resulted, and the way 
was cleared for perfect coordination. The language of science 
and of the learned world was Latin, at the time the Jesuit sys- 
tem came into being. Greek, modern languages and the in- 
dispensable erudition of history, geography and mathematics, 
all were subordinated to Latin. In the course of time the 
emphasis has changed. Latin, except for the Church, has ceased 
to be the key to science and learning. The national tongues have 
come to the front, and there is now a difference of emphasis. 
Latin tends to fall into the place that Greek formerly occupied, 
and, outside of the Church, instead of being an end in itself, it 
has become an instrument of education. 

Former systems, therefore, avoided multiplicity and lack of 
coordination by separating the intensive study of science from 
the intensive study of language, and by subordinating to the 
art of expression all information studies. In the next place, 
former systems avoided multiplicity by keeping to one chief 
purpose in teaching language. Expression was the practical 
goal, the art of speaking and writing. Former systems did not 
treat language as a university subject in the lower schools; they 
did not study language as a science, but taught it as an art. 
There were no lectures on the history of literature, the ten- 
dencies of literature, the evolution of literature, the philosophy 
of literature, but there was a great deal about the art of litera- 
ture. “ Reproduction is the soul of the literature lesson,” is 
the way in which the ideal was expressed by Jesuit authorities. 
A sentence was explained that the student might write a sen- 
tence; a letter was explained that he might write a letter; a 
poem was explained that he might write a poem, and a speech 
was explained that he might give a speech. 


THe Art or EXPRESSION 


GAIN in former school systems, the precepts or rules of 
art were carefully graded, following the well-known quali- 

ties of style, clearness, interest and force, and these precepts 
were taught in classes of grammar, literature (belles lettres, 
humanities) and rhetoric. The languages were not taught with 
different purposes, but all languages were focused on the same 
point, as far as possible. Authors were chosen and graded, not 
to illustrate the history of literature but to teach writing and 
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speaking. Exercises were based on the authors and exemplified 
the precepts. In this way all multiplicity was avoided. There 
was the strictest correlation; there was unity, one teacher using 
several languages for one definite end. Professor Goodrich of 
Yale exemplifiied this method in his “ British Eloquence,” he 
taught English oratory, and used Demosthenes and Cicero, and 
English speakers, to make orators. This system is exemplified 
in Kleutgen’s well-known rhetoric, “ Ars Dicendi,’ where Latin, 
Greek and Italian masterpieces of poetry, oratory, and of other 
types of composition, are studied side by side, to illustrate the 
same rules and to teach the art of expression. 

How then may you have perfect coordination in the teaching 
of languages? Avoid a multiplicity of information subjects 
and any early specialization in them. Center on expression as 
the chief purpose of language study from the early grades up 
to the first years, at least, of college. Subordinate the rest of 
the course to the art of writing and speaking. Follow Professor 
Gildersleeve’s splendid advice, giving a minimum of precept, a 
maximum of practice, and having early contact with the authors 
in continuous passages. Grade your precepts and your authors 
to exemplify the precepts. Teach letter-writing through Cicero 
and English models. Teach narrative through Caesar, Xeno- 
phon and Macaulay, or Irving. Teach the simplest of short 
stories through the fables of Aesop, Phaedrus and Gay. Teach 
the essay through Cicero, Plato and Newman. Teach epic poetry 
through Homer, Virgil and Milton. Teach lyric poetry through 
Latin, Greek and English poets. Teach pastoral poetry through 
Theocritus, Virgil and Tennyson. Teach the drama through 
Sophocles, Plautus and Shakespeare. Make your pupils speakers 
with the help of Demosthenes, Cicero and the orators of Eng- 
land, Ireland and America. Have one book of precepts for 
each of the arts of rhetoric, poetry and essay-writing, using 
the same terminology for all languages, and illustrate the same 
rule simultaneously from the different authors. Have one pro- 
fessor for the three languages. To divide the languages among 
different professors would be to multiply them unnecessarily, 
and to destroy the unity and simplicity of education. Do not 
have professors of Latin, Greek or English, but have professors 
of oratory, of poetry, of essay-writing, of correst expression, 
of forceful expression, of interesting expression, using all lan- 
guages for one art. 


Not CoorDINATION, BUT UNITY 


HIS system has succeeded in the past, is succeeding in the 
present, where the well-tried and fruitful methods of ex- 
perience have not yielded to ceaseless experimentation. With 
this system there never existed the problem of coordination 
which vexes our modern educators. There is no coordination; 
there is something vastly better; there is supreme unity; there 
is education and power. 

I have not attempted to determine where and to what extent 
information-subjects and sciences are to be introduced along 
our courses. My prime purpose was to examine the correlation 
of languages, and I would urge the mastery of the art of ex- 
pression, before any intensive study of the sciences. True science 
will be helped by the fact that its students can write and speak 
good English, and can, consequently, think. 

Francis P. DonneELLY, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 
War Labor Recruiting 


Fv aneahs the most interesting phases of the great world war 
are the industrial revelations to which it has led. Develop- 
ments which would hardly have seemed possible in time of peace, 
often came to pass within a few months. The phenomenal pro- 
ductiveness of the United States in her war industries, with the 
least pressure or compulsion exercised upon employers and em- 
ployees, has been particularly remarkable. The criticism widely 


exercised in the beginning upon our methods of production, 
soon gave way to admiration and hearty approval. But the 
height of efficiency, it would appear, has been reached in the 
United States War Labor Program, which became effective 
August 1, 1918. 

In spite of past successes, which all were now willing to admit, 
many and serious difficulties still remained to be overcome. Com- 
petitive recruiting of labor, with its constantly rising scale of 
wages, threatened at last to prove disastrous both to the war 
and to the welfare of the nation at home. The unregulated 
shifting of labor forces, causing men to seek afar for work 
while local opportunities and urgent needs were frequently over- 
looked, implied a serious loss of time and efficiency. Labor- 
hoarding, like food-hoarding, was naturally ‘practised by not a 
few employers to hold themselves in readiness for future orders. 
War industries, moreover, were unequally provided with labor, 
some being over-supplied with men, while others lacked the 
most necessary help. Hence the enactment of a new program 
of labor centralization under the authority of the War Labor 
Policies Board, composed of representatives of the War, Navy, 
Labor, and Agricultural Departments, the War Industries Board 
and Emergency Fleet Corporation, and the Food, Fuel, and 
Railroad Administrations. All war industries were thus central- 
ized and coordinated, and can now be certain of an impartial 
recognition and a carefully proportioned supply of labor forces 
according to their respective needs. . 


Basic PRINCIPLES 

The fundamental principle of the new program is that “In 
time of war all the labor resources of the country should con- 
stitute a common supply for the benefit of all industries con- 
nected with the war.” Industries not directly connected with 
the war are to contribute their equal share of labor to keep the 
war industries fully manned at all times. It was felt that for 
this purpose a central agency was necessary which, in the words 
of the President, was to “ have sole direction of all recruiting of 
civilian workers in war work.” Thus all the men needed could 
be supplied, at whatever cost. They could be gathered from the 
localities nearest to the demand, the deadly competitive increase 
of wages could be avoided and a fair and stabilized wage-rate 
be set for all. To this end the recruiting and distribution of 
labor will now be controlled by the United States Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor, with the aid of local labor 
boards, while the stabilization of wages will be effected by the 
War Labor Policies Board. All private recruiting will be duly 
regulated and all competitive recruiting of labor prevented by 
the United States Employment Service. Besides conducting hun- 
dreds of paid branch offices, this Government agency will be 
assisted in every county throughout the land by volunteer agents 
of the Public Service Reserve. 

Whenever it becomes apparent that there is a shortage of men 
in certain trades all recruiting for such men will be centralized 
exclusively in the Government agency, and the entire country 
finely combed to locate all skilled laborers engaged in such trades 
in non-war work. The available supply will then be distributed 
according to the relative needs. By the same method accurate 
data can be secured as a basis for training new men in the 
various skilled trades as they may be needed. In the mezntime 
private recruiting may still continue, subject to Government 
regulations. Assistance will also be given to non-war indi stries 
by the public agency. 


Lazor RECRUITING PROHIBITIONS 
As regards unskilled labor, only such employers, engaged in 
war work, are prohibited from recruiting whose maximum force 
exceeds 100 men, though labor may be recruited privately for 
railroads and farms. The latter occupations are considered as 
war work to the extent that they are protected from all recruit- 
ing by other industries. Employers engaged in non-war work 
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must refrain from offering superior inducements or in any 
other way competing with or endeavoring to get labor from 
the Government or employers engaged in war work. They are 
permitted to advertise for labor only under the supervision and 
control by the local representative of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Private recruiting agencies may still be employed 
by them, but under the above restrictions. 

In regard to skilled labor, all employers, whether engaged in 
war work or not, must abstain from solicitation of whatever 
kind that might affect men already engaged in war work. No 
advertising may be done except with the authorization of the 
local representative of the United States Employment Service. 
And finally employers may not advance money, pay, or arrange 
for interstate transportation of labor except through this agency 
or with its consent. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES 

Employers are not restricted in any way in regard to the men 
recruited for them. They can exercise their right of rejection 
either at the plant or, preferably, with the State director at the 
place where the labor is recruited. A laborer who applies to 
them unsolicited may be accepted, but it is desired that they 
should not do so without the consent of the man’s employer, 
unless the workman has already left a war employment. All 
doubtful questions as to the nature of the work or the employ- 
ment of men should be referred to the State Director. Appeal 
can be made from him to the Director General of the Employ- 
ment Service and, in cases of serious importance, a final de- 
cision can be secured from the War Labor Policies Board. 

Employees, too, are under no compulsion to undertake war 
work, but are left to the promptings of their own sense of duty. 
They are free to take or to refuse the employment offered them 
by the Government, but they will obviously greatly facilitate the 
task of equipping the national war work with the necessary force 
of men if they will comply with the suggestions made to them. 
Even when already transported to the place of employment, 
under Government auspices, the laborer may still refuse to 
accept the work offered him. He is told, however, that “ Such 
refusal ought not to be made except on good grounds and on 
refund of any transportation paid.” Neither is there any length 
of time set within which he must retain the position accepted by 
him. Nevertheless he is to regard such work as “His post of 
duty, which he should not desert except for excellent reasons.” 
Yet of these reasons he remains the sole judge. The Govern- 
ment will not prevent any man from changing his employment, 
but it urges him to seek the advice of the local employment office 
before taking any final step in this regard. The liberty of both 
employers and employees is thus amply safeguarded in these 
particulars. Other important regulations still remain, the ex- 
plar.ation of which must be left to another paper. 

JosepH Husstern, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


President Urges Support of 
K. of C. Campaign 

OLLOWING upon the tributes given to the ‘Knights of 
Columbus by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, comes a letter from the President himself commend- 
ing their work. In the prosecution of the war, he says, we 
must make every effort “to lighten the burdens of the men 
who carry our colors and to keep them close to the ideals of 
the homes for which they are making the supreme sacrifice 
in camps, at home and abroad.” At the same time we are to 
give the world the message of an unselfish America in its serv- 
ice to all “without regard to race, or creed, or nationality.” 
Lauding the generous work of the K. of C., the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. M. H. A,, he asks all, without distinction, bounti- 

fully to support the Knights of Columbus campaign: 


AMERICA 


The campaign which the Knights of Columbus are under- 
taking to raise a special fund for their work is of capital 
importance to the useful work they are doing in increasing 
the comfort and contentment of our citizen army, and should 
meet with generous response from all our people. 


Miss Margaret Wilson, the President’s daughter, recently 
sang at a K. of C. concert given at Camp Kelly, Tex., and in 
a letter from the White House expressed the delight her visit 
had given her. From over in France comes the same cheering 
news of the practical appreciation shown for the service ren- 
dered by the Order. “The most welcome sign to be seen in 
France by American soldiers and sailors,” we are told, “is the 
K. of C. legend: ‘ Everybody Welcome and Everything Free.’” 
The latest item of interest is the news of the construction of 
a K. of C. building on the grounds of Westminster Cathedral, 
London. A new and mighty impetus will doubtless be given 
to the work of the Knights by the “ Victory Convention” held 
August 6 and 7, at New York City. 


Quinine for Sisters at 
Leper Colony 
_ latest Red Cross Bulletin informs us that twenty pounds 
of quinine have just been shipped by the American Red 
Cross for the relief of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul who 
are conducting the leper colony at Farafangana, South 
Madagascar. 

A letter received by the American Red Cross through its 
Paris office reported that the Sisters in the mission were in 
dire need of quinine, which, owing to the prevalence of 
fever in the country, is necessary to the maintenance of their 
health. The Sisters had appealed to the French minister 
for the Colonies in Paris, but had been told that it was 
unlawful to export quinine from France at this time; so the 
appeal was turned over to the French Commission of the 
American Red Cross. 

A transatlantic steamer is now bearing the shipment on its 
long journey to Soeur Louise and her community. 


Importance of Medical 
Education 
WIDE-AWAKE publicity campaign has been carried on 
in connection with the Marquette University million-dol- 
lar drive for the endowment of its medical school. Leading 
editorials in local daily papers call attention to the need of 
supporting our medical schools and to the earnest desire of 
the Government that the numbers and efficiency of our medi- 
cal practitioners should be increased to the utmost. Out of a 
total of 95,000 doctors in active practice in the United States, 
says the Milwaukee Journal, 23,000 are already in service and 
27,000 more will eventually be needed. All the countries en- 
gaged in this mammoth conflict realize the need of filling out 
the ranks of this profession which, perhaps more than any 
other, is being depleted by the war. “ We at home can see to 
it that there is no lack of money for medical education.” 
America, as Dr. Mayo remarked, is called upon to supply for 
the dearth of doctors in France and Belgium, and even Eng- 
land has failed to provide for this grave emergency: 


Under these conditions you can see the vital importance 
of maintaining the high-grade medical schools of the country 
at their present efficiency. We must not let the supply of 
medical men, already dwindling because of the increased 
safeguards placed around the profession, be further depleted. 


Marquette Medical School, he believed, was destined to add 
as much luster to Milwaukee’s name as Harvard Medical 
School has to the fame of Boston, or Johns Hopkins to that 
of Baltimore. The final results of the drive have not reached 
us at the present writing, but a great portion of the necessary 
fund has already been collected in the very opening days of the 
drive, so that its success can hardly be considered problematic. 








